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!• IJSGISLAa?IVE WORK IN THE FI ELD OF nJRG]HE R EDUCATION IN THE 

FL^ri^m mf^uibriG 'oij^ (^m w ^ 

In Geiiaany, the promotion of adult education is rorovided 
for in the Constitution since the Weimar Republic* A provision in 
the Weimar Constitution of 1919 reads : 

*'The Reich, Lander and local, authorities shall take steps 
tc promote further education, including Volkshochschulen^'. 

Here '^further education institptions^^ does not mean public" 
institutions but institutions of society groups^ Although the * 
communalising- of -Volkshochschulen (-whereby the latter aire placed 
under the mxmicipal authorities) , begun in 1919 and still 
proceeding, is not included in the Weimar Constitution^ the special 
position of VoUcshochschulen is borne out by virtue of explicit 
mention thereof in the text of the Constitution^ 

The Bonn Basic Lav/ of 19^9 contains no special provisions 
on the subject of adult education. General adult education is a 
matter for the Lander c In most Lander of the Federal Republic 
there are, therefore, especial constitutional reflations relating 
to the promotion of adult education. The Constitution of North 
Rhine-Wesphalia, for examx)le, contains the provision : 

"Steps shall be taken to promote adult education. In addi- • 
tdon to the State, municipal authorities and associations 
of municipal authorities, other responsible bodies, such 
as churches and independent associations, are recognized 
as authorities responsible for institutions of adult 
education".- 

The vocational sphere of further education, on the other ^ 
hand, is not a matter for the Lander but for the Federal Government, 
since it is connected with vocational requirements and the labour 
markets The Federal Government has jurisdictional powers in respect 
of vocational continued education, vocational retraining and - 
vocational rehabilitation. 

The differing powers of Federal Government and Lander res- 
pectively are the point of departure in this report for a descrip- 
tion of legislative activities in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
since it is necessary to differentiate between federal laws and 
Lander laws* 

There are so far three federal laws x^elating to the sphere 
of further education. The Labour Promotion Law of 1969 provides 
for long-term vocational continued education and retraining, with 
the help of individual and institutional promotion measures. The 
parties concerned give up their occupational activity and receive 
a considerable part of their former earnings as a' subsistence 
allowance o The financial means -under this law are not provided out 
of the national budget, but derive from employer and employee 
unemployment insurance contributions*^ 

9^ . 7 
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The Federal Lav/ on Grants- for Pupils and Students (Bundes- 
ausbildungsf orderungsgesetz) has a bearing on adult education ^ 
especialy on adult education. at the secondary level (Zweiter 
Bildungsweg)* Its appropriations for the purpose, are considerably 
smaller than thore provided under the Labour Promotion Law ; they 
are intended to assist students at secondary general evening 
schools (Abendgymna'sien) , adult education institutions for acgui- 
ring the general maturity certificate (Institute zxix. Erlangung 
der Hbchschulreif o) and secondary general evening school shorter 
courses^ 

The Vocational Education Act prescribes the duration, 
requirements, final examinations and competence in the field of 
vocational fiirther education* Special consideration is given 
therein to specific features of retraining and rehabilitation 
measures* . . ^ 

A federal bill of law on the subject' of correspondence 
education is in course of preparation* No federal law has as yet 
been passed in respect of education leave.' 

Lander laws on adult education/further education (for the 
purposes of this report the terms are synonymous) have been 
promulgated in three batches : 

1953. Forth Ehine/VestEhalia - Law on subsidies to 

Vollcshochschule'n and corresponding further 
education institutions. 

1970 Lower Saxony-Law on the Promotion of Adult Edu- 

cation* ^ 
Saarland - Law N'' 910 on the Promotion of Adult 
Education in the Saarland- 
Hesse - Law on Volkshochschulen- 

197V1975 Bremen - Law on Further Education in Land Bremen « 
Hesse - Lav/ on* the Promotion of Adult Education 
Institutions- (This law is complementary to the 
Law on Vollcshochschulen of 1970 and relates to 
the other bodies responsible for further education 
institutions) o . - 

North Rhine/Westphalia - First Law on the Organi-- 
sation and Promotion of Further Education in 
North Ehine/Vestphaliao 

Bavaria Lav/ on the Promotion of Adult Education 
■ Institutions o 

Ehineland/Palatinate - Land Law on the Ee-organi- 
sation and Promotion of Further Education in 
Rhine 1 and/Palat inat e o 

Law consultations are taking place in Baden/Vtirtt ember g and 

Berlin* 

In the three Lander of Hamburg, Lower Saxony and Hesse, 
laws on education leave v/ere passed in' 197^^ 
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All Lander laxvs on further education/adult education are 
"financins lawsli ; they govern the financial promotion of adult 
education institutions under the Lander budgets. Such financing is 
either a jurisdictional requirement (North Ehine/Westphalia, 
Lower Saxony and the Saarland) or is determined by the respective 
appropriations (Bremen, Bavaria and Rhineland/Palatinate) o 

Besides determining the relevant, financial measures, all 
Lander laws are also "structural lav;s" , i^e. they determine 
structural features of further education facilities- 

Some of the main structural problems in Lander laws as a 
whole are : 

- Independent organisation of curricula ; pedagogic freedom- 

- Guarantee of further education facilities for all citizens 
by a prescribed minimal standard programme o 

- Co-ordination of the further education facilities offered 
by the various further education institutions, with the 
assistance of co-operative boards, 

--Organisation of^ part of the facilities in the form of 
combinable education units (unit / credit systems) « 

- Ee-enforcement of full-time educational staff specialising 
in further education ( "prof essionalisation") * 

Provision of premises foi? adult educatio,p suited to the 
special working conditions of this type of educationc 

- Provision of service institutions. (e^go Land institutes) 
available to all further education institutionis* 

The purpose of stiructurising provisions in Lander laws is 
to ensure public responsibility for further education by means of 
an adequate, comprehensive and versatile range of facilities with 
varying degrees of specialisation- It is in this context that the 
Federal Republic of Germany does not provide further education in 
accordance with a national system with government requirements in 
respect of curricula, as is, for instance, traditionally the case 
in respect of schools- On the other hand, adult education is not 
left to fend for itself- The Lander support the various bodies 
responsible for further education institutions, in so for as they 
fulfil given conditions o . They merely lay down a broad structural 
framev/ork, vrithin" which the bodies concerned (eogo local authori- 
ties, churches, trade unions and independent associations) are 
free to make their ov/n arrangementSo It is expressly stated in the 
laws on further education that institutions have the right to 
independent organisation of curricula^ 
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The respective further education laws of the Lander vary in 
their emphasis on structural features. In this contexb the Lander 
laws on adult education/further education fall into two cate- 
gories. A madority of the la:v;s escpect the provision of further edu- 
cation facilities for citizens to "be carried out .iDy means of \co- 
ordination with the help of co-operative hoards. OJhese Lander / 
include Lower Saxony, the Saarland, Bavaria and Ehineland/PalatiBate.' 
The organisation of further education with the help of co-operative y 
boards is in accordance with the general scheme of education drawn 
up "by the federal Government-Lander Committee on Education Planning 
in 1973- (Bildungsgesamtplan) . " 

In tv/o Lander , laws (Hesse, and North Bhine/Westjiiaiia) the 
structural organisation of further education ■ is carried out "by . 
mating it a statutory obligation for the municipalities to set up ... 
university adult education' institutes ("compulsory' reguirement 
The sphere of action of other bodies is unaffected'' thereby. 

The Planning Committee on "Adult Education and .Further 
Education^', set up by the Minister of Education and. Culture of . 
North Rhin'e-Vfestphalia, -Di-oposed in its First Report in 1972 that 
local authorities be assigned the statutary obligation of letting 
up Volkshochschulen. Whilst the usefulness of co-operation is not 
gainsaid, it is not held to be the main organisational feature of 
further education. . 



.II. TEE 1974- NORTH. RHIHE/VjESgPHALIA PURTHER ElfUCATION LAW 

a. Background ;': 

The First Law on the. Organisation and Promotion of Further 
Education in the Land of North Rhine /Westphalia of 31 July^l97^ 
came into force on 1 January 1975 and superseded the Volkshoch- 
schxaen Law of 1953» The political, determination to replace the 
Adult Education Law of 1955 - mainly a financing law - a law , , 
with structural provisioncfor the organisation of the field of , - 
further education is bound up with the education reform in the 
Federal Republic, To this end further education is looked upon 
as a fourth sphere of the general system of education^ aiid an 
attempt is made to integrate it on an equal footing into the 
.education system as a v.rhole. After this goal had been^laid down^^m 
the Government statement of Minister-President Heinz Kuto , 019/^0 ; ■ 
and the North Rhine-Westphalia Programme of 1970, the^^^GDU. Opposi- 
tion tabled a bill of law in 1971» The Land Government worked out 
a concept ^^rith the Planning Committee of the Minister of Educa- 
tion and Culture. In 1975 a bill of law was introduce.d by the , _ 
SPD and FDP coalition parlicbaentary groups and ultimately adopted ■ 
against the votes of the Opposition, , The contesting attitude ol . 
the Opposition is due to the differing financial provisions m 
respect of public and non-public institutions. 

10 
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.!)•" Structural Pro visions 

The North Rhine/Westphalia Further Education Law <3onsists 
of four main sections. After the "Principles", the "Tasks of the 
Land" are set forth, followed Ijy provisions relating to those 
institutions which are a responsihility' of the municipal authori- 
ties and to those for which other "bodies are responsible^ 

Princip les 

1- The Law on Further Education formulates for the first time 
in the Federal RepulDlic a ri^ht to further educa tion > Tixe rijjht 
to free development of personality and the, right fo^'a free choice 
of vocation, laid do W: in the Basic Law, are expressly related 
also to the field of further education. By further education io 
meant the continuance or resuQiption of organised learning after 
completion of an initial phase of education in school^ in voca- 
tional training or in the university. The right to further educa- 
tion is not an actionable, precisely defined right which may be 
claimed by laxv? but is a general postulate a 

2a The entire sphere of further education is defined as being 

a^'&gJ:^j^. with, e glial rights, of the education system. It is ai> the 
same time cxearly apparent that the part of fur^Eher eaun?.tion 
governed by the lax^r on further education does not embro:;-o the 
•whole of further education- The Law on Further Education relates 
solel^^ to further education institutions for which the State or 
municipal authorities are responsible and to other further educa-' 
tion institutions in so far as they are recognised by the lawo AX], 
further edu:;ation institutions . within the me aiding of the lav: are 
accessible ^^o^^ll^jp^T^nso "Closed further education" , - .ror instance., 
within indusi^raeJ?' enterprises does not come tinder the provisinns 
of the laWo Siiiiila'oly , further education organised by schools or 
universitj-es Is not affected. Further education orgatd^red by 
schools in aval j. abl^ ? s^ove all , in the sphere of school:^, for" 
adult education at the secondary level (Zweiter Bildionpsvrcg) , tiiat 
means in thi.? spfcsro of subseQuently taking school final c^:rar^inations 
Other furthox' education schools are technical schools' \^it bin the 
vocational school system v/hich provide further education facilities 
for -persons who have already completed the initial pha>3e of educa- 
^t ion and taken up ah occupational 

3i The Law on Further Education enumerates the most important 

tas ks of furrh^^^^^ according to their content, defining 

seven egurvalenu, xnbefreTated spheres : ' 

(i) The sphere of "non-vocational , further education ] eroding tu 

certificates*^ further education embraces, for instance, the - 
certificate courses of the German Association of Volkshoch-. 
schulen..(Deutscher Volkshochschulverband) and courf^es for 
subsequent school final examinations in further education . 
institutions^ 
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(ii) Vocational further education includes ali^. educational ■ faci- 
lities for the purpose of providing participants with voca- 
tional knov/ledge, skills, abilities, insight and know--how 
for the exercise of an occupational activity, which do not 
fall v;ithin the sphere of primary vocational training- 
These' facilities include, in particular, further education 
possibilities which, on the basis of a learnt or practised 
profession, are directed bowards adjustment to changod voca- 
tional requirements, the su^sequent completion of vocational 
studies, occupational p:"^'>' *'' ion and re-integration of un- 
employed persons in proX-i^s'sional life. Vocational further 
education includes retraining measures for the purpose of - 
taking - up a new trade or prof ession, -ivith an eye to" ensuring 
or improving vocational mobility • 

(iii) Further education in the field of science includes facili- 
• ties which, in both content and method, correspond to- the 

ciirricula of higher scientific institutes and serve to ^ 
extend and complete scientific education. In this .way, it 
is intended"^to linlc up the . further scientific education work 
of higher education institutes and further education insti-- 
tutions, bearing especially in mind the work of the newly 
foxmded correspondence university at Hagen (Westphalia) • 

(iv) Political further education" relates to educational facili- 
ties conveying political information and imparting knowledge 
and abilities enabling the citizen to take an active part 
in public life* 

(v) Further education for leisure-time activities, .and promoting 
creativity is intended to qualify participante to make active 
use of their spare time- The educational facilities provided 
may therefore include music training, hobby courses and 
sports and gymnastics training, ^ ■ ■■ 



(vi) Parent and family education is centred on instruction in 
family matters. Parent education relates mainly to the 
uplDringinG of children. Other natters discussed are those 
of partnership in the family and the relationship of the 
family to society. 

(vii) Farther education related to the person is concerned above 
all with consideration of the participant ' s ov/n person and 

^ include questions of livelihood and way of life. Ihis sphere, 
may, at the same time, be taken to include such miscella- 
neous featxires as do not cone v/ithin the other six spheres. 

The aim of the- v;ork of further education institutions is to ... 
•provide further education facilities ensuring; comulete cover a^e_o^ 
re levant needs . .(The responsihility for such facilities is assumed 
by the Land and municipal authorities as public bodies^ and by non- • 
public or "independent" bodies. 

12 , . ■ 
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5- ^ Further education int^uxtutions have the right to i ndependent 

■ organisat ion o f their curriculn. (TRar.hprH pmpi ny^X n'r. -pnir^Vi^^ ■ 

education institutions are , > as such, entitled to freedom of tea- 
ching. The right to independent organisation of curricula means 
that the State may not interfere in such or ^^-^-^ ' prkI onal activities. ■ 
OJo some extent this right makes the inst- atively inde- - 

pendent of its respons^ole authority ii +;ters. The 

responsible authority works out with t* uhe ouacation insti- "'i 

tution the long-term development of the . h education opera- '• 
tions and -the principles which must be observed in this connection. • 
Within this framework the institution is free to organise its ■ ' ' 

curricula as it sees fit. . [ 

6. The Law on Further Education makes a distinction between ■• 

. the^^authority, responsible for. the further education institution 

and the institution itself. Responsible authorities are, for • 
example, the municipal authorities ; institutions are, for example the 
, vokshochschulen. It is incumbent on responsible authorities to 
, promulgate regulations governing the relationship between the bo- I 
dies^ responsible and the institutions. The said regulations deter- 
mine-tJae position and the sphere of duty of the principal and of i 
•the educational and other staff. The regulations also specify the ''s 
, co-operative rights of the parties concerned. The co-operation ri 
refers to participants in further education arrangements as well }. 
as to staff members of an institution. The co-operation rights 
relate, in particular, to the planning and execution of educa- 'A 
tional facilities. The form of co-operation is not laid down in 
detail- The Minister of Education and Culture may issue model 
regulations to this effect. . 

. Co-operation of "schools and universities, as well as of "1 

vocational training and vocational further education institutions, ^? 

with the f-ur^'aer education institutions is prescribed without .| 

; ' any special regulation as to the organisational foim such co- ^? 

operation ahould talce being laid down. Especial emphasis is " \ 

^ .,p^^^ upon co-operation of ^ further education institutions with ,\ 
\^ - \ " [secoxidjBij schools for adults (Abendgymnasien - secondary general 

: ; ; evening schools ; Institute zur Erlangung der Ilochschulreif e - '4 

r: : "Kollegs" - adult education institutions for acquiring the general i 

nattirity. certificate ; and Abendrealschulen - secondaiy general "\ 
- evening schools, shorter courses) • 

: ^ . : ■:::;|| 

8. Courses for the subsequent acquiring of school final exami- 

■ V nations, hitherto provided by further education institutions (14,000 
; participants attended these couraes in North Rhine/Ve8ti)halia in .1 
.1972) prepare the participants for the examinations that take place ' .\ 
before a board whose members are not teachers of the participants* I 
_ They are consequently preparatory . courses for external examinations, 

although, as a genGral rule, the principle '^The teacher is also the - 
examiner" . (internal examinations) is obs02?ved in the federal Repu- 
blic of Germany. In pursuance of the Law on IHirther Education ins- ^ 
titut 10ns providing such education are entitled to held state exa- I 
minat ions T internal examinations) as is the practice under the school % 
system. This is, however, conditional upon the corresponding curri- 
::: : ::cula being equivalent to the state education curricula. ^ This right 1 
^®^-holds. good also, but not exclusively, in respect of subsequent 
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9'*" ' The Law on Further? Education empowers the Land government 
to determine by. lef^al order to what extent typified and combinable 
\inits of -teaching progrcjniaes make it possible to acquire certifir 
cates .,and final diplomas in sections* In this way the legislator : ; 
provides a means of prepsiration for building a unit / credit . system * 

T asks of the Land \ 

The Law on Further Education emimerates four asks of the 
land : the obligation to promote further education in accordance 
with the Lew ; the promulgation of framework guidei.i.nes for develop- 
ment planning ; the setting up of a Land institute for further 
education and the creation of conditions for. research, teaching 
and study in the organisational and didactic sphere of further 
education- at- universities, - ■ ~. . .. - :. 

The guidelines for development planning and setting up . a • 
Land institute for further education are the two most important 
indirect organisational possibilities of the Land in the sphere 
of further education on the basis of the relevant Law. _ , ■ 

1. a? he Land fraiaework jyuidelines for development plann ing relate 
to medium-term piaaming for a period of say,, five years U'devolo.p-' , 
ment planning")' I^he framework guidelines constitute_ the, planning 
'schedule for the individual further education development' p^'jSft's' ■" ■ 
which must be submitted by all 5^ "Kreise" (administrative districts} 
and "Kreis" -free toiuois of the Land within four years. These^ 
planning authorities must at the same time include the capacity, 
planning of all other authorities responsible for recognised - 
further education institutions, thereby creating a comprehensiive 
plan for each planning region concerned. It primarily embodies, the 
planning in respect of- the future development of staff, space 
requirements and the necessary costs (e.g. investments). It is also 
called upon to arrange for sharing the use of rooms m schools, 
school centres and other cultural institutioi^s. Since these tasks 
cannot be performed v/ithout taking account of the respective^ work 
p.vo-.". r_aies, development plaxining is also indirectly respbns^.^'.c. 

for' ensuring a certain amount of co-ordination in the .provision 
of a given planning region with further education facilities, I?he 
framework guidelines for development planning are worked put oy 
the L^.nl and require the approval of the relevant parliamentary 
committee » Upon submission the further education development pljms 
are examined to determine whether they comply with the framework 
guidelines. 

2, The setting. up of a Land institute fo r^further education is 
the second important organisational possibility of the Land m the 
sphe-e of further educatin under the relevant Law. It is intended 
that the institute shall bo a service institution fbr all oonoomed 
in further education and that it shall, in particular, help to_ 
improve and consolidate the quality of further education, laci. 11- 
ties. The institute will contribute to qualifying the faciliTJies 
offered by effective promotion of. further education curricula and 
ensuring the qualification of staff in the field of furthe:.- 
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education by means of continued education.. The Land institute may, 
for example, ^Tevelop model further education facilities to sti- 
mulate and meet further education needs that caxi be made use of 
eventually if the institutions think them useful, 'The Land insti- 
tute can acquire considerable" importance in developing educational 
units within the framework of the unity credit system. It will, 
too, until such time as a federal unified further education ins- 
titute is set up, fulfil the tasks* of a documentation centre pro- 
viding services eijctendtras beyond the "^orders of North Ehine/ 
Westphalia. 

The Lajid institute f o.r-fi..J-her iucation will be set up in 
conjunotion with a Land institute ^ uhe continued training of 
teachers and curricula development, thereby bringing about closer 
contact with the rest of the education system, in so " far as 'this " 
is likely to be of assistance in meeting the needs of further 
educatioil. The Land institute will probably have its headgua3;'ters 
at Soest a 

further education institut ions u nder municipal authorities 

A characteristic feature of the Law on, Further Education in 
North Rhine/Westphalia is the de le(^ation to municipal authorities 
of the dut:y to set up and m ain^xn^Volk shochschulen^ ^ " ' ^ 

lo^ This dut y is incumbent upon all "Kreis" -free towns and all 
"Kreis" municipal authorxty areas with a population of more than 
40,000 inhabitants (in North Ehine/Westphalia the administrative 
areas Icnov/n as ^^Kreise" are medium-size administrative units with 
about 150,000 inhabitants). In respect of municipal authority areas 
with less than 40,000 inhabitants, the said duty lies with the 
Kreis. 

There are two main variants of this basic formula : , 



a* Municipal authority areas belonging to. a Kreis and.hdving' 
a population of over 40,000 may delegate to the larger ad- 
ministrative unit of the Kreis the duty conferred upon them 
to set up and maintain Volkshochschulen, the larger unit 
thereupon becoming responsible for providing the said muni- 
cipal authority areas with further education facilities^ . 

b. jyfunicipal authority* areas with less than 40,000 inhabitants* 
may unite to form associations of municipal authorities and 
constitute an ac3ministrative unit for more than 40,000 
inhabitants, thereby also becoming entitled to assume the 
above-mentioned duty in respect of further education. 

Municipal authority further education institutions are Icnown 
as Vokshochschuls-n- Delegation of the relevant duty does not mean 
that adult education is thereby nationalised j the work of provi- 
ding adult education at Volkshochschulen institutes is psirt of 
the self -administration of municipal authorities. 
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Prior to the entry into force of the Law on Further Educa- 
tion there were 245 municipal further education institutions in 
North Rhine/Vestphalia, most of them comparatively small and run 
"by part-time principalso As a result of the Law on Further -Educa- 
tion* a,bout 150 fairly large Volkshochschulen will be set up « 
Delegation of the task of ./providing further education If acilities 
and concentration upon efficient orgainisation unit's has, by and 
larger the assent of the municipal authorities concerned and the 
staff of the Volkshochschulen* . 

2. The setting up of Tolkshochschuloa is subject to the ful- 

filment of certain l^egal ' nui\ uients : 

(i) The Volkshochscj.j,vt.xva are to be run by principals as a full-^ 

time o^ccupatioiio There^ axe no. specif iA concer.r_ .... 

ning the qualifications ;of the principalso 

(ii) It is incumbent on the Volkshochschulen to plan and provide, 
instruction in all "spheres" with the exception of voca- 
tional further ediication (since the latter is not financed 
under the Law on Further Education) • 

(iii) The facilities off ered must comprise ,a minimum number of ; 
hours of instruction per year, ioe*. .2,400 hours of instruc- 
tion a year per 40,000 inhabitants plus 4,800 ha^iTs a year 
for each Volkshochschule* A Volkshochschule in a municipa- 
lity of 40,000 is required to plan and provide a, minimum 

of 7^200 hours instruction a year ; a Volkshoc vschule in: 
a municipality € 80,060 inhabitrants a minimiom Q^i: -1,600 
' hours of instructiion a year* 

(iv) The necessary £Hxi.omodatxon and educational mateit^ ' must 

be provided by irhe authority responsible for the olkshoch- 
schule. 

Further education institutions, under other' resT)onsible authorit^ie s 

.'In-order to be promoted by the Land further education ^ 
institutions under other responsible' bodies need to be recpRnised 
by the competent Hinister , e.ga the Minister of Education and 
Culture p Tney do not need to include all. "spheres" in the faci- 
lities offered as do Volkshochschulen iffhich provide basic faci- 
litie:s. 

In order to ••'b^=^n recognition,, institution's must fulfil 
the following conditig-^^: : 

(i) The nature and s^ope ol' their actiyity must offer a guaran- 
tee of contintxi^i'jo 
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(ii) They must provide further education facilities of at least 
600 hours of instruction a year within the area covered, by 
them in North Rhine Afestphalia* In the case of institutions 
with boarding facilities (eog- "Heir.volkshochschulen") the 
minimm requirement is not reckonec. in hours of instruction 
but .in "participant-days", the number of days of instruc- 
tion being multiplied by the niomber of participants. The 
minimum amount of instructional activity for the recogni- 
tion of further education iniitutions with boarding faci- 
lities is 1,500 participant-days per year* 

(iii) Their sole purpose must be that of providing further 
education. 

(iv) The instruction offered must not serve by way of priority 
the purposes of individual business enterprises- 

(v) The instruction offered must not serve profit-making pur- 
poseso Commercial further education enterprises are conse- 
guontly excluded o 

(vi) The -body responsible £cr sin instiitnarbion must undertake to 
provide the compete:;^*!> uaini ster wit^ such information as he 
may request concerirua^ the educational facilities of feredo 
In this v/ay it is poi^si&-2.c to compile statistics relating 
to further educatioi^>. 

(v±i) The body responsible nu£f^t^ undertake to conduct capacity 
planning in concertatrioin 7rith the municipal authorities 
concesrnedo These recsniiT'C^ierrbs make it' possible to plan the 
development of furt!in»r ^^'fecation as part of the overall 
facilities. 

(v:iii) The responsible bod^; mist be prepared to allow the competent 
Minister to 'exercise Ov^ntral over its financial operations 
in respect of the iT\s1feitufcion« 

(ix) The . responsible bod;?' nuwt guarantee the proper ncse of the 
financial aid provide.-..* . • ... 

(x) The educational est^iblinhnent must have a set oH rules and 
regulations, definir^£, :m particular the position and tasks 
of the principal and s^'^'f: of the further education insti- 
tutions and the nature sdOl scope of the co-operative rights 
of staff and participcint- xn educational programmeso 

Co Financial provisions 

Under the Law on FurtL^r Education there exists a le^al 
claim to J?inancial promotion by the Land. 
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A characteristic feature of the North Ehine/WestphaliaLa^v 
'. on Further. Education is the ^^f ay in which the method o-f promotion 

■ diff e3;s-.for>:Volirshoch^^^ the .otlier' .further edueatio.n 
institutions' respectiyely^ •■ " • ^ - ■ ■: ■. . ■ - 

■ 1- . The bodies responsible for the task of providing; further 

/ education receive in , respect of the part of the costs subsidised 

■ Ijy the Land a lOQ % re iiabursement of costs . In this - way -the Land 

set s :put :^t 0. vprjoVid educat ipn,. f acilities,,,.f or, the . , . 

•~ .. , whole* ''of ■ 'tSe ■ 'tVrrit di^r-' 'Re'iia'Bur sement is made of the cost . of fullr,- • 
time educational staff. =yid the hours of instruction, provided,. 

. - together with part of the adirdnist rat ive costs <. Material coats . 
are borne by the municipal authorities . responsible. Payment, ..i.£?.'..: . ' 
made of the costs in respect of the hours of instruction actually^ • 
provided, on condition that the minimum number of participsuntB is 
not, as a general rule, less than ten. This' repayaeht of costs is, ■■ 
- ]iov/ev 

..lities. prescribed by aavr_ (.2400; hour si 0^^ 

. ' inhabit aiits, plus 4800 hours, of' instructioja per Volkshochschule; . 

• In the case of Volkshochschulen, . thereforfe, , only the basic prqvi- 
sion- of minimum facilities -is. subsidised. The ccilinta; of the 
subsid ies granted is identical with the extent ;of the minimum 

• "facilities provided^ 

For every 2400 hours of .instruction actually provided a 
municipal authority maintaining a Volkshochschule is entitled to • 
reimbursement in full of the cost of one full-time member of the . 
educational staff « In respect of the first full-time member the 
educational staff of a Volkshochschule the planning of the work 
programme siiffices instead of 2400 hours of instruction. The maxi- 
mum number of full-time members of the educational staff financed 
by the Land is likev/ise determined by the minimum education faci- 
libies provided. A Volkshochschule providing a minimum of 7200 , 
hours' of instruction per year may receive subsidies for three and 
a Volkshochschule providing a minimum of 9600 hours. of instruction 
per year four posts for full-time educational staff. / 

'•The ratio of 2400 hours of instruction per year.,, for 'each 
full-time member of the educational staff was determined by the' 
Planning Committee of the North Rhine/V/estphalia.. Minister of Edu- 
cation and Culture in its First Report in 1972, -in order to esta- 
blish the desirable ratio of largely available full-time educational 
staff whose main task it is to plan and organise the programme, not 
to do the teaching work, and the number of hours of instruction m ■ 
the 'Work Programme. The Lours of instru<ition in adult education are .: 
mainly given by part-time teachers. 

Subsidies are not .granted in_respect of teaching facilities 
in the* Sphere .of-, vocational further education on^ acco.unt ' of, the , 
uncertain finariciai' implications for the Land, as well as_ of the. 
partial responsibility of the Federal State, o.nd bhe possibiliuy 
of aid 'mder; the Labour Promotion Law. ' 

• .Special financial aid may be' provided for investment projects. 

<J . 18 
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2. ' B,ecog;m,Get 2^ other responsible bodies are 
granted aid in different ways, according to whether t]ie;y" carry out 
their work on the basis of hours of instruction or that of parti- 
cipant s-dayso 

Institutions v/orking on the basis of hours of instruction 
receive 60 per cent of the subsidies for responsible municipal 
authorities o tn this case, however, there xs no cexlxn^ as xn 
that of Volkshochschuleno The number of subsidisable hours of .a. 
instruction plus an administrative costs allowance and the number 
of subsidisable posts for educational staff (one full-time member 
of the educational staff per 2400 hours of instruction per year) 
are not linitedo 

Institutions v/ith boarding facilities (eogo.^^'Heimvolkshcch-- - 
schulen") , which reckon in participant-days, are gccanted per 
parti cipasQt-daj'' a subsidy which is geared to staff expenditure*, 
for 15OO' parti cip ant -days a grant of one -:and a half "tEmes the 
staff costs subsidy is onade for one full-time member of the 
educational staff in sucih an institution. In addition, a subsis-- 
tence aliov/ance is grantedo . 

For eve-ry I5OO p,articip ant -days one post for a full-time 
member of the educational staff is subsidised to the extent of 
60 per cento In the case of institutions mth boarding facilities . 
there is likewise no ceiling in j?espect of subsidies for partici- 
pant-days and educational staff » 

3. Assistance granted takes the form of allowances which are 
laid down each year by the Parliament in the Land Budget o These 
appropriations are granted under three headings : . 

- full-time educational staff 
(1975 : 50,000 DID 

- instructions hours including a 5-0 % share of administrative 
expenditure 

' (1975 : allowance per instruction hour 25 DM plus 50 % for 
administrative expenditure 12-50 DM 
Total allowance : 37»50 DM) 

- Subsistence allov/ance in respect of institutions irdith 
boarding facilities 

(1975 : 3- — DM per participant-day)- 

Public ins^ratutions receive in full the allowances for staff 
and instruction h^^^irs ; non-public institutions receive 60 per 
cent. The grant frir one participejit-day is at- present 33 DMo 

H.. The 1975 Ju23ad Budget contains an apprsspriation of 
70,000,000 DM fox municipal authorities respc^nsible for further 
education and of about 30,000,000 DM for other responsible bodxes. 
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d.' Ulnplementation 

The Hortli/Westphalia Further Education Lav/ entered into 
force ~on 1 Jaiduarj'- 1975o It is consequently possible to report 
only to a limited extent on the results .achieved. After promul- 

.gation of the administrative provisions and legal regulations • 
relating to implementation no serious difficulties have been 

.^f o.und to arise. The 1953 I-a^^ on .grants t:o Volkshochschulen -and- 

corresponding institutions will be allov/ed- to run for anothor 
three years, in order to give those institutions not wishiiit; I., ue 
recognised immediately after the new law time for . adjustment. So 
120- further education institutions have received recbgaition 
under new law- ■V;bl]i:shQchschulen are at present providing v;e 11 
over X.,-000, 000 hours of instruction ; the other responsible .bo- 
dies are providing ,soa.e 2^0,000 instruction hours exi4 286,000 

■•participant -days. .3^ clear revideaace of a 're-ehf ore .of 

e ducat ional ' st af f in pur.saanc e, of , , t he . ;:int entiori s ^ of ;'„ the hew lawv:'" 

Since the- Land is now granting. much higher subsidies t,o further 
education' institutions than hitherto X197^ : 30 nillibn DM ; ■ 
1975 : 100 million DH) it is to' be expected the further education 
facilities provided will be both improved and extended. , 
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::ELMHING for TTHE JEVELOPMT-- Gg UI TIT / CEEDIT SZSTEH IH 

' Oh' , hmumn EmcA^icM — — — 



The idea of developing- educationcl provision in term:: of a 
unit/cxedit system ims given especial eishasis in the structural plan 
of the G-erman Education Council in 1970-^ The Planning Committee of the 
North/IihineAestphalia Minister of Edude^ion and Culture thereupon- set 
about working out recoiaiiendations for the development of a unit/ 
credit system in its Pirst and Second ^Eaports (1972/75) - (Book-- 
lets 19 and 25 of the documents series :on the Structural Promo- 
tion of Education in the Xand of North Ehine/Westphalia ; Erwach- 
senenbildunG - Veiterbildaimg, Erst,er Bericht der Planungskommission 
Erwachsenenbilduns und Wexterbildung des Kultusministers des 
Landes Nordrhcin-V/cstf alen, Heft 19 des Schriftcnreihe des Kultus- 
ministers ^'Stridcturf ordexung im Bildungsweson des Lahdes Nordrhein- 
Vestfalen, RatinEon. 1972 ; Zur Entwicklung der Weiterbildung, 
Zv/eiter Bericht dex Planungskommission Erv/achsenenbildung- und • 
Veiterbildung des JKultusministors des Landes Nordrhein--Westf alen, 
Heft 25 de3? Schrifirenreihe des Kultusministers "Strukturf orderung * 



I - im Bildun©3v/esen des Lande.G.:Hordrhein-WGstf alen, Koln 1975)' 



r A :Hg.0cial provision an the development of a unit / credit 

system in i;he North Khino/Wxstphalia Law on Further Education 
1^ reads : 

I' ''The rGspon:sible Minister shall specify by legal order the 

u extent to which typified and comfeinablo educational units 

& may^make it possible to acguiie &Gi!rfcLf icates and final - : • 

diplomas in part-sectionso 

t • CPhe said legal order has not yei; heen x-ssiaed ; preliminary^ work 
rnrr^-'Will^iiSStill take some^Vuime . 
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Prom the legislative provision it is possible to deduce 
the. various features of the plannnng concept for the unit/ credit 
system. The four main features are : ^ 

- typified component units ; 

- lnteS3?ation of the component units into a unit / credit 
system to make the components combinahle ; 

- Qfimlif ication goals which can be achieved in ;part-sections ; 
- ^recognition procedure for component units. 

.1 • .. _ j^ie uait . system . con si sts primarily..: o£. :typified ' 

educatiaaaal units , v/hich comprise the basic features (" component 
■ ■•UQi^s "-^'" ^'he idea o f unit /ere dit syst ems' f ron the - f act that-in - ' 
further education facili-ties./ given educationa; unite recur again ^ 
and agais and that it is consequently rational' to typify these 
units by standardising tiem. They can thereupon be repeated in 
approxisaately the same quality. Their purpose'"*then becomes compa- 
rable tfe the party concerned, since component unit provisionc are, 
in a raasmer of speaking, comparable with .a trade' mark: article , 
af f ordiiEjg- guidance to the int er e st ed party in his further education 
efforts 'jand. helping him to malte up his mind. The erst ab listing : of - 
typifies educational units must talte into account the tension 
between i:he respective individual concrete instruction in equiva- 
lent educational tmits and the overall educational aims and content 

Ko-t all educational aims and contents are amenable in the 
same way to standardisation. 

Educational units may be standardised in three, main ways : 

... 1 ■ ■ 

.-By ensuring that education as a whole and in . all idetails is 
closely governed hy step -by- step precedure, as is.,, for 
example, the case in prograjnined instruction* . 

- Specification of determinable minimuia. r.e,sult^s upon comple-- 
tion of educational units, it being left to a lairge degree 
to the teacher how he achieves the result - ^ 

- Staxidardisat:ion by means of model educatioiial processes, 
:maik:ins direcptly discernible the intended alternating effect 

of themes, instruction procedtire and educational aims- 
It must, however, be pointed out that staBdardisatrcm talces 
consiasrahle time- IPopical facilime:s basHa on spoirbaneous seeds 
are not, therefore, as a rule standardisah^IIe. The high co-st en- 
tailed-wQoild app:ear to) malce standardissEtion of f acilrfcies rational 
only fmr'^Bducational facilities for which there is a fairly :j£re-. 
guent dmand or which must be provided at ±airly ^ho:rt notic©. in 
many plaiees* 
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The compilation of "comr^neDt units" is carr d out in 
accordance with procedure cobv Adopted in curri a devel DpmePt 

- Consolidation of ■the in:, oial : 5.3is (provision of funds) ; 

- Definition of ninimum results (compilation of a catalogue .. 
of educational targets) 5 

-Elaboration of planning aids and educational material (cons^^ 
• tructi-on and inplementation) ; 

Controlled testing (Evaluation) • 

In typifying educational units a question which is of sone 
importance is that of the^amoujit of time available. In this conr- 
nection the necessary time is determined by educatibnal targets,, 

target- level and -the initial situation. In further -edAic at ion th^L^^ 

time is available only to a limited extent. Educational ta^ and- 

target level' are in f act ■ deteii^^ time; available . it .has 

to be decided how nuch time must be available in order to make it , : 
.rational to typify educational units. In this connection it might, 
too, be deemed desirable to consider reducing the educational 
targets envisa:.:ed. 



Consideration might be given to adopting model periods for 
the time assigned to a component unit, in order that the latter 
may be suitable dovetailed into the organisational set-up of the 
other facilities. The Planning Committee of the North Rhine/ 
Westphalia Minister of Education and Culture proposes that three 
basic periods of tine be adopted : 

(i) about 20 to 30 hours 

(a course of 10 or 15 two-hoiirs sessions; a week's seminar) 

(ii) about 60 hours 

(a ye/ar's course of one weekly tv/o-hour session) 

(iii) about 160 to 360 hours 

("Volkshochschul*' certificate course in En.glish, e.g. 360 
hours ; mathematics, e«g. 200 iour-s- ; two years' in:struction 
in one subject at an Abendrealschule (evening intermediate 
school) four hours a week = II16O hours). 

Each basic period of time might be used for the development 
of component units. It is conceivable that a ynumber of short-time 
component units may yield a component unit of the 3ext larger 
basic periods v 

Typified educational units can be produced by various depaa-^t 
ments. In the Eederal Republic of Germany stepsrha:¥B been talcen in 
this sphere by the Paedagogic Work Department ojE' the German "Volks- 
hochschulverband:^^ ; in developing ^^Volkshochachiilisertif ikate^* 
(adult educatiom\ certificates; the Department has presented a clear, 
picture of how typified educational units may be worked out. 

00 
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v: -. 2^ Another key-phrase embodied by the legislator in the legal 

order is that of the ' ^combinable nat^ure: of component :UQits " , which 
is at the root of iinit /^credit systems^ i^uch systems .are freguen- 
. tly. met with in the sphere of technical manufacture and have thence 
been transferred to adult education, "'^^^^'^^ 

The concept of the \mit / credit system is based on the ' 
. assumption that i;ypified educational- imits- should not- constitute 
-isolated facilities b-ub should be bound up with each other. ' To this 
end component units may be either placed alongside each other or 
serve to assist in a building-up process between component miits- 
. For example, in ±he certificate system of t he. German ^'Vo Ik shoch- 
schulverband" ^ thE: certificate component unit Mathematics is! next 
to the certificscB^ component unit French ; both are fundamental 
component units. There is no component • unit /which serves to. pre- 
pare"^ for ^^^^^^ On the other haSd, there is ■ a build--up relationship^ 
: between electrical engineering and electronics* • ~ 

Where component units can be used for several aims, they 
are known as polyvalent (versatile) component maitso The multiple 
available use of xomponent units increases the mobility of the 
participating student* He can change his qualification gpai without 
the skill he has already acquired becoming superfluous*. He can he- 
given credit for it, thereby avoiding unnecessary loss of time* 

3- The unit /credit: system is directed towards qualification 

goals, gulifying certificates; and final qualifications. The typi- 
fied educational ujiits are organised to these ends. This does not, 
however, mean that the completion of typified units is not of 
itself of value. It is, indeed, a feature of the unit/ credit syst 
that partial final, achievements are possible without such part- 
completion necesaarily leading in each case to the qualification • 
goal* 

The organisation of unduly lengthy courses is likely to 
give rise to prdhlems in further education. They should, on the 
. contrary, be divided up into part-^sections in order that they may • 
thereby be converfed into a composite unit/ credit, system. By 
setting intermediate goals a unit /credit- system serves to moti- 
vate participants and encourages future participants to make a 
; start . It enable:s the time available to be . better organised. Pinal 
■ qualifications fr:equently make the j^ixtaposition of several sub- ' 
; .jects necessary. In this case, too, part-sections and part -quali- 
fications are desirable ; instead of all the prescribed subjepts 
being simultaneously completed, final completion may be achieved 
by the successive completion of part-finals. This successive 
process has' the a<53z:antage of ensuring careful application presen- 
ting no risk. It can >serve as an introduction to the concurrent 
study of several subjects. 
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B-r" Lastly, the "unit /credit system calls- for>^^ 

merelby 



«1 



modalities ^ . They must be : laid dovm; in " a legal; . prdei^'^;^;^;'Wh;ereby the 
fiinister re sponsible specif ie s the extent :tq:^^ s ; 

and final \qualif ications may be acguired« : Eecosnitibn- ffl 
:granted- by evaluating a partial ^achievement ::(conppnent:^^^^^u^^ 
a- contribution towards final qualification •. G^his is /^ f^ 
the case -where a leaiguage ■certificate- of^^^ a 

titution may be credited as! proof of ■ achievement ! of ; the required ; - 
; s tandard for the • purpo se' of :sub s eguent comj) 1 et iqn: ol final s , • i 

without f^reiiewed testing of a.chieyemerit:^^^ 
-a- given^ natural sc 

achieved the: required standard in the cas ev of ^ualif icat ion' or : : : 
vocational pa?pmotion ( e.g. technician,; master -craftsms^^ , - v.V ;v|l 

In ■ conclusion > a; jatambe r of limit at ions ^laiisfe^^ 
with regard to the /plarming concept; of ; the;^^^ 

. a • j^JJiy^ if led e due at ional unit s ■: are ,.pr ac t i cable _ in ir e'spje^ct ^ -y^vi 

only part ;say one-third - of further educkbion^^^ 

b« In typifying and standardising such units ;V,the..'d ;vi| 
not be. underestimated of their becomings too hardrand-^ ; it can -j-^t!^ 
be limited; only by continual revision of the >curricula.^ 'v;' ;■■ ^ 

5* :;; jclthougli the necessary frequency of /demarid^^ for^^^^ ere- ■■ '■^^ 

dit system_should, on the i^iole v become more pronounce none- . \^ ■ vii 

thele ss ' place £3 an important r e st rx cti on ; 6n , a': too ; eixpsi ■ int ro- . '; ^-yi^ 

duction of such a system in the field of further ;educati^^^ ; . : , {:^e 

, It will in many cases be possible only; to a limited extent v ; 
to: organise effective combination of component units #9 Th^^ is ^ - 
most "conveniently practicable in.respe^ct of mecLia facilities., witoiit/ 
direct instruction. Even where it is not possible to' embody it in 
a. unit./ credit, system, the typifying of educational units is of. ,^:l:--v^* 
considerable utility for the development of further education, since"", 
it can contribute to impi^oying the quality of further education 
{facilities. " . • ;^|^ 

CPhe planning concept of'^^e unit /.credit ; ; system is mainly 
dlveoted to^rIa^^ds improving individual educational facilities, 
systematising -educational units in their relationship; to; each • 
other - and enhanci?ig the transparency of the /further education faci-- 
lities for the. interested citizen.- ' ■ ' ' ■\'^■■'■■:^:'■''^■ 

lIl Horth Ehine/lfestpaalia the development of the. imit / : 
credit, system will probably begin along two lines : 



- Recognition of Vollcshochschul certificates and comparable 
]y educational units within the^ framework of adult secondary 

education (Zweiter Bildungsweg) ; 



- Elaboration of typified facilities of a model nature by 
the future Land Institute for further Education- 



The strategic impulse for the development of ^a unit / credit 
system should lie firstly in harnessing further education facilities 
to qualification goals, which have alrea^ been .introduced in the 
remaining spheres of education, including that of * vocational trai- • ; ,; . . 

ning,.._. and seaondly^ in a growing- -improvement- of the quality of furthers- — 

CD rr^"^ education facilities by laying down educational -aims and contents^ 




VOCATIONAL TRAINING ACT 
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Now that management and trade union organisations are 
meeting to consider means of improving the vocational training 
agreement "of 9 July 1970, on which the Act of I6 July 1971 
is largely, based, it is time to take stock of the effectiveness 
of this contractual and legislative apparatus at the ^erid of 
four years . 

Vocational training in Prance did not originate with this 
body' of texts; it was already an economic and legal reality in 
1970 • " Economic in so far as expenditure for training in-'' French 
industrial firms employir/,g over 50 workers, for: example i already, 
acoounfied for 1,10^ of the payroll in I966, although with 'aiz^able 
fluctuations from one sector to anofcherr This is the finding 
of surveys carried out at the time by the IWSEE (!)•" liegal, too. 
In ..so - far as certain elements in the .^prasant^s true t^^ 
been ; established by two laws : the Act of J^^^^^^^.D^^^ 

instituted the training convention^ as the instn;iment; of;^^^^^^^ ' 
intervention and laid down the principle - but only the -principle 
of educational leave; and the Act of 5I December 1968, which 
provided Tor the payment of trainees on state-approved courses. 

It is therefore important to identify the original contributions 
of the 197^ agreement and 1971 Act, so that we' may attempt to 
evaluate thieir results. 

The National Interoccupational Agreement signed by the < 
workers^ trade union federations and the Conseil National du Patronat 
Prancais (CNPF) and Confederation Generale des Petites et Moyennes 
Entreprises (CGPME) is a follow-up to the Gren'elle Agreement, 
itself a product of the events of May I968.. As such, it reflects 
a balance of power and includes a series of provisions, agreed upon v 
by the social partners after fourteen months of negotiations, and 
seen by them as a means of progressing towards goals which are by 
no means identical. For management, vocational training. was first • 
and foremost a means of adjusting to technical change, an 
investment, "one of the strongest* forces for social progress and 
economic development (2)'\ For the workers' organisations, it 
was to be "a springboard in our struggle" -(title of a CGT .pamphlet), 
primarily an instrument for increasing workers' power, and securing, 
greater autonomy.^ 

_^ . ' ./. ■ 

(1) J M Belorgey, "le financement de la Formation Prof essionnelle 
Continue", Education Permanente No. I5. - 

(2) Mr Yvon Chotard, at the CNPF meeting in Deauville in 
November 1975 • 26 
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The c.greement establishes the right to educational leave - 
that is, permissi.on to be absent ; from one* s place of work in 
order to undergo training; it obliges employers to continue 
paying wages to workers they send for training and to pay the 
cost of their training as well; It also obliges them to 
continue paying wages to workers on educational leave who are 
attending courses approved. by the joint employment committee 
of their occupational category. Lastly, the agreement establishes 
-F; acial compi:noation arrangei7ients for workers , affected by a 
mass lay-ofr on economic grounds. 

The Act oxtonds the right to educational leave to all' 
workers, v7?.go- L^arn^ro or not, and fixes a minimum percentage 
to represent the financial' contribution to vocational training 
of anyone employing over 10 workers. It is designed to operate 
as 'much as poy^lble through consultation. Under it, discussion of 
training questions by the works council is compulsory, and the 
council must also be consulted before any financial aid can 
be obtained from the state under a convention. Lastly, it 
defines the conditions on which state aid may be granted, for 
both capital and running expenses of centres and payment of 
trainees « 

After a brief look at the overall figures, we shall attempt*, 
to evaluate progress" in tho following key areas since' the Act 
came into force on 1 Jam.iarj'' 1972 : 

th;-; right to individual educational leave; 

consult r.tj on In the field of training. 

We shall then point out the darker side of firm- organised 
*-trainin6>---^nd ^"the-' new -trend — • — - — 

To begin wi tb^ how€ver« uo should define the limits of this 
study ana the obstacles facing any attempt to. assess the present . 
implementation of the training policy* They arise from a very 
definite lack of satisfactory information. In the first place, 
there is simply not enough of it. The chief source of information 
on firm-orgarilsed training is the annual declaration completed 
by employers and .sent to the tax inspector, every 5 April. 
It accounts for expenditure under the heading of the firm's 
compulsory corrtribution to traiiiingj which is a percentage of 
the payroll. Of course, supplementary expenditure can also 
be declared, at' it can be spread over the following three years. 
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However, when we recall lihat in 196^ some industries were 
already spending 2.24^ of the payro:!-^ for this purpose, we 
may conclude that a substantial pro^^'^rtion of th^ training 
effectively dispensed does not appeal" in statistics derived 
solely from the annual declarations > In. his, report to the 
National Assembly (5) on the result^ of the vocational training 
policy in Prance, Mr Ribadeau Dumag Regretted that information 

remained so incomplete as regards poth the evaluation . of 
training needs and the. evaluation o:^ results . . document 
submitted annually as an appendix t<? the finance bill ... : 
adds together full-time and part-tirTi^ courses indiscriminately 
. and in, any event, the data it c^J'^tains ie extremely 
generalised and > cannot be' used to a^^ertaln what benefits ,. 
either firms or trainees may be deriving from the training policy . 

The qualitative inadequacy of ^.information on the Implementation 
of the policy therefore, is even mof^ flagrant. Of course, when ,; ' 
the choice was made to give the fui:t^st possible decision-making .: 
powers to the .social partners actini^ together, and at every level 
from the national federation to the i>ndividuai f irm,; it 
automatically followed that the irifa^mati on facilities offered by 
more centralised structures would n<^t be available. - - 

I. ' OVERALL FIGURES FOR CVT SmCE:J^ Y2 ' , 

Total figures refer mainly to he amount of money .spent and 
the number of workers involved, and ^n that basis the authorities 
have been able to conclude that CVt i>s progressing satisfactorily. 

The 1976 finance bill appendix', (4) on vocational training 
and social progress announces that ' the Infarmatlon compiled 
on the efforts of firms and public financing i-eveals the^^ extent ■ 
and rapidity of growth in France in J^be' past three y^^^s^* 

1. Money- spent ; 

1974 
7.2 



(3) Information report on behalf the Finance, General 
Economy and Plan Committee; A^^mblee Nationale 
No. 1625 - May 1975- 

(4) In pursuance of Article 11 ot ^h.e Act of 16 July 1971, 
an appendix to the annual flna^^^e bill gives an ■account 

l-^of"the-al4-oca-tlon-of— publlc-niof^^y— and_.empl.Qy6i!s: — ~ 

. participations. 



In thousand million francs: 1972 1975 

by the state . 1-7 2.0 

by .fif'ms 2.b 3'^ 

combined 4.5 5'7 
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The state's allocation for training (exclusive of apprentice- 
ships) has accordingly increased by nearly 40^. between 1972 and 
1974> and has tripled in comparison with the figure for . . 

.1969 = 0,8 thousand million franc Sa 

Comparing firms* expenditure for training with their total 
payroll, we observe that their .participation has risen steadily, 
from 1.35^ in 1972 to 1.^9^ in 197> and 1 .6:5^ in 1974. 

2» Numbers of workers involved 



The total number of trainees in 197^ means that one out of 
8 persons in employment was involved in some form ,of training'. 

The number of trainees on state-financed .courses has 
fallen appreciably since 1973; the reason for this is that 
public intervention is tending increasingly to favour long 
training, and is therefore b'^ccming more selective. 

Trainees having attended a 1972 1975 1974 

whole course or part of a 



In addition to the total numbers involved in training, 
length of courses must also be taken into consideration. 

The trend here is for courses to be slightly longer when 
-state-financed-and-shorter when-financed-^ — — 



course 



financed by the state 
financed^by firms 
combined 



958,000 
1,049,000 
1,760,000 



956,000 88iS';000 
1,492,000 1,770,000 
2,250,000 2,470,000 



state- financed 
firm- financed 
average course 
length - state 
average course 
length - firm 



Hours of training 



182,000,000 1807000,000 
78,000,000 103,000,000 



1972 



190 h 



1973 



190 h 




175 h- 



67 h 



62 



./. 



The figures on this line are not totals of the two lines 
above, because the courses attended by a certain number 
of trainees (250,000 in 1972, 220,000 in 1973 and 
190,000 in 197^) were financed Jointly by state and firms, 
■but^have-^not^been'-'G-ounted"^twtae~^±n'^the--'t'otal^ — —~ 
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• We can already ^e.^ in spite of a slight increase In 

both expenditure and -nijsroers of persons Involvedj that we 

are still a long way froan the goal set by the Act: -^t 
.all workers absent at so®- moment on l6o-hoc£P courses. 

% . We ;oiust now coE^iSi '^F the mean^^ir -sf t^se f:|gures 

■ ' in : grasifer detail,, ix:x^ to "^^^^ t&s^i; aims of the laris,. 

■' :51!^ RIGHT. TO ■Bgrvij. JAL ^EDUCATIONfit. -JSiSaVE . 

^ ;. ■ On; this point eve .ae has tna^ie tlm , same observaticil;^ 

le that v^ry little i. - iis being made of the. right ;to\ . 
iducatrionar leave. ! is a failure, or at least a : triS^^*^' contrsjy 
to that foreseen. E%it;i; in its introduction,' the appehdi% to 
the finance Mil lays s-tsress on this point and on 

need "to improve the !5ar».i'::s;ent system so ishat workers may : .i..i.e 
greater use of their right to educational leave". 

i First of all^ let us look at the figures in 197^ 

:■■ 90,0.00 workers, out of the recorded total of 2,500,000 trainees 

■ for the year, were on educational leave, giving the ''absurdly ■■. 
small percentage of 3.6^ acting on their own initiative. ^ 
The Ribadeau Dumas report mentions a survey of 104 firms in . 
the Isere, Pas de Calais and Sarthe, employing a total\of 
62,55^ workers. Applications for educational leave received 
by these firms amounted to ^ grand total of - 21 1- , The, figure 

\is modest, to say the least. The people conducting. the survey., 
■ did try to evaluate the potential demand, however, and concluded 
"that -a definite increase in the demand is to be anticipated .; 

All sorts of explanations are offered to account for this 
lack of interest in educational leave; Too much attention is 
often paid to reasons of a psychological nature, such as lack 
^ of motivation, and mistrust of the, training pr^ces_s. , True,. ^ ^ 

■ "the "dread "of "going back to schooT" "does exTst, and-tlr-ue, too-, " 
teaching at the basic level of education is so often 'failure- 
oriented that any adult with a memory may be discouraged for 
life from any form of training." And it is also true that, a- 
very large number of jobs involving tasks which are repetitive, 
fragmented, mind-deadening - why mince words .- have not yet 

• been, if they ever can be, "enriched". And after spending 

several years at this type of activity, it is true. that a . 
worker may well feel. he is no longer capable of the, intellectual . 
A." . effort required ,by the process of learning. Such feairs- and 

-inhibitions exist, but they are not the prime obstacle, to 
^vv? - workers' initiative. Nor . is the uncertain.history of the 

V right to educational. leave itself . As J M Luttringer' puts 
;■?■. .>. it, this, right had a "difficult delivery (5)". Until . 

©v ' ■ .. : " ■ • ' ' • ' ' i ■ v/. ■ 



(5) J M Luttringer, "La.difficile naissance du droit au 
: . conge formation", . Droit Social No. 1, Janva^y 1975. 
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1 July 1975j there wa-s v^:/ . .^^ r ":^nfusion between a r 4uest 
for trainiag origrnati:.^: t:h. worker who was usina liis 

right to educational 1^:^x/h,,^ mci' Us being sent for trilaning 
on his employer's initii;^47^. ^i^^^ncef orth workers going on 
courses on their own inlti'c:^t-Vtc;vJ^i:ll be counted as bei^s 
on educational leai^e, Bu" th£S*-- legislative misunde** "^'^andings 
do not seem to have much do nizh the fact that so lattle 
use is being made of the r.r v pt^^iz,. The major obstacles are 
workers.' lack of inf ormattLtn -rnfe, above all^ cosN:* 

Lack of adequate infcv/ ^tiioi^ about a new right is 
'Obvioqsly a handicap to :it:> In keeping with the rest of 

the law which establishes c^=^itr\?^rallsation^ of decisioI:r:and' 
. consul tation at all levels ^^Tcjir^^tion was also to be 
decentralised; it was to <e us^. of existing channels: in 
the working v/orld and emer-f ^.^m^ the free play of corrsultation 
at the different levels. d i:-ii±£edj th^ workers were informed 
of their new right, but th vt ri^:giiir; was not the result of a 
long-standing and massive 'r:rimf^: more importantly, it was a . 
right whose concrete meani: g ilft^rg: escaped them. The enabling 
acts have been produced wi. x ^-^^me degree of celerity; yet 
information about the righr;. a^:.:aompanied by detailed particulars 
of existing training opport.L. litxes, the holding of courses, 
the authorities to be consulted and procedures to be followed, 
has not had the desired impsafc* Sources were and indeed had 
to be manifold, but in some c?a^cs mi^rust was the result of 
this diversity. The prev±a^]l:^^y^nlenti:oned enquiry is 
illuminating 6n this point;: ^'The fact of having attended a 
course brings some improvement in workers' awareness of the 
law, but not to a point that cculd be declared satisfactory: 
out of every three workers :hHTC:3ig undergone training, one is 
totally ignorant of the law .stnci the seeond is only dimly 

aware of i t . Over half of tfe .rrs^ainder' have never heard of 

it, and more ''than a quarter ^^s^jly know^ thai; it exists but 
cannot mention a single specl&r provision in it/* This degree 
of workers* ignorance of thisir irights must have some connection 
with the small number , of individual applications. 

The major obstacle, however, is still economic. For 
one thing, the employment situation is not conducive to a rise 
m individual applications; but above alL, the cost of 
training - counting both lo.ss cf images, and payment for training 
itself - remains the over-riding barrier. 

With the present growing unemployment, workers feel - 
even when they have been vary: QiEearly informed that their 
3/ohs are guaranteed • by law rid that leaving for training ' 
on their own initiative does not break their employment 
contract - that it is risky tr express any desire for change 
at all; in their e yes, this i-jould be .marking themselves, out 
as a future target for a drescfed lay-off.. When a group training 
scheme was set up in the Lorara^tn coal-mining area^ analysis 
of voluntary enrolments showirdi tiiat there is a minimum threshold 
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of job Tin certainty tieLow which training exerts but little 
force of attraction, ■and 'a maximum -threshold above- which it 
exerts none at all . The present employment situation in 
Prance is more conducive to the collective expression witM^ 
the firm of individual neeads^ than to the use of the right 
to individual educational leave. 

Nt>w let us Loolcat the problem of financing individual 
leave. We know that educational leave consists in a - pernrissite ^ ; 
to .^absent oneself from work, unaccompanied by a guarantee or ' ' 
payment. However, there aTe two possibilities open .to :the ^ 
worker: either he takes a course approved by the : Joint coimiiwse 
of his' occupational category, in which case his "Mges . are italS" 
I'n 'full for the first 160 hours of training; - or .We; takes' s 
oourse which-has boep,_state-approved with respect to, paymeKS.^ 
If it is a refresher" course (of which there are very few), 
he receives a monthly salary equivalent to- the SMIC-wlaich in 
Pebfu'ary 1976 was 1565 P. If it is a longer advanced vocatiiiDnal-.- 
course, he is paid an allowance which varies with the level 
of qualification attained at the end of the course. 'In most 
instances this allowance means a very appreciable reduc tion' 
in income, ' over a period lasting between 1 and 2 years'. ' 

Levels I and. II - Engineers and -cadres - 2050/mohth 
■ ' Level iil - Senior technicians - 1850/mbnth 
Level IV - Technicians - 1500/month 

In' addition although the worker may be sure of getting his' 
former Job back at the end of his course, he has no certainty 
at all of being promoted to a job corr^ponding to his new 
level of qualification. For courses 'whx.ch are not state-approvea 
and whofee vocational value ia not recognised by ia joint body, 
the worker's right is "limited by his personal financial 
-resour-'ces-S— in—the-words-of— the~CNP-F—(-6-) L, — 

To the problem of maintaining earnings Is added that 
of pwing for training. It should be observed that this 
problem also arises - Indiependently of the right to educational 
leave - for unemployed workers, who are thus quite unable to 
undergo t-'^lning even though their former wage level is 
guaranteed for a year. 



Lesne, Collon, Oeconomo - "Changement socio-prof essionel 
et formation. Etude d 'une situation' de crise dans le , 
bassin de Brley". Doc. INPA - 1968:. 



(6) CNPP pamphlet, "Bilan et reflexions 75". 
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The white paper on obstacles to raining for unemployed 
workers presenred by the Assedic groir;; of the Paris region, 
gives a few exampHies of the cost of rne^ cour^as- most commonly 
applied forj whiicrr mu;st be borne in full by tae unemployed 
person or worker -rsi adaaicationai Loava 



Organising body Type Length Ocy^ 



Paris Chamber o:f 
Commerce and Indu^r^Liy, 

Girls' Business Schodl 


Spoken and 

written 

CO mmuni c a tion 


. 36 h ■ 


12D0F 




English, 
German 


25 h 


I5OOF 
weak 


Paris Chamber of 
Commerce :and Industry, 
Trudalne Centre 


Shorthand 
typing 


2^ h 




Clothing industry- 
Technical Centre 


Pattern- 
ma ker/markar 


k weeks 





These courses are state-aideid; even so,, the cost remains rhfgh., 
equal to or more than, the hourly or monthly pay in the corresptarEdiing 
occupatimas • 

Furthermore, there have been numerous examples of iGin^^jnjistfiabTy . 
large fees demanded by tiie training market in. recent .yeHrrs:.. In Ms 
report on the finance control bUl (7) ena^jtafi on ^1 December 

.19.75,,^ Ja:cques-^Delong^s-taxes^.^that llllheralism-^SQmetimes^neeids^a ^ — 

helping hand, especially to avoid the harmful effects of 'deals ^ 
which may be made betwe.err trainiirig bodies and employers to Jthe _ 
detriment , of those 'thirrl partie:^' who ought tzo. be the beneficiaries, 
ie the workers themselveis" . As -wse have seen, however, even if 
bodies charging fees which are ''^^cessive in i^elation to the 
normal price" will hereafter be ssrosjecuted, this will, do nothinig: 
to remove the major obstacle it^ xhe as:e of ttis right to. individual 
educational leave^ which is tn^. J20St Df tralrnuag . 

.,./. 



(7) Report, by JaieguaE: Hclong on behEOLC of ;tb!S Cultural 

Family and Scssial Affairs Conimi.-feteee, Aa-ssnblee NatlOESile 
No. 1997, NoizEmber 1975- 
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However^ we qualify this nej^tf vs^ conclusion regarding 
^ educ£d;±onal. -leave cctrssi^dering what ofciier- means exist for' 
satisfying jjiiidi^idSi^as V-^^^^ In '^BjPCan et reflexion T'S" 

ttsa. jCETPF suggsgcbs rwo -j^eggons for the srmECl number' of applications 
for .3jBave, wfetch ^^'have- n^otihing to do wifeh obstructionism on the 
. part^^of managemenit'" . 

"in the first ,plai2L^^y when an emploi-U^^^ assumes financial 
respt^sibl^j^^y fnr :^ ?,:iT^dT yj r^^al couT^He^-^plicationy it \is recorded 
: .in: tke tax - declara^'mr^ an emplpyer^^iinitiative. This disguises 
• : the gact that the HSE^lo^jstlon came frcar the individual. 

Xn the siecond iidEsea, as consultatrm develops in working 
out::1uraining progr-ainmiBs^^^^^ the employer 2si increasingly brought. 
' to ±22rcorporat;e indiAcLdual and collectii^^ requests into the 
programme ev<en when the%r have no obviotai£i aonnection with the 
professional activity orT the people exprssislng, them.*' 

^ It .is true tharfc the c:allia.ctively esnressed needs -of many 
, . workers find sa^tlsfaettGn in 'the firm^s general training 
' proigramma,. In s^ome cca&Hsi saidsfaction tes even been guaranteed 
above and beyond the annnal ^:execution of theVpian:, by means of 
firm and occasionally o.csupadxi on agreements giving workers 
:moj:?e extensive rights than those laid dawn in the; agreement and 
Act . As an example,^ vw^ inay take the SAWIEM .agreement whereby 
the firm's (T:400Q:) warksrs are entitled to a total of 6 hours: 
a week or 24 hoUKS .a mont;h o£ paxd eduaational leave. This 
' " is not counted ss i^rt aif maximum absence for training 

or as deductible ^^endSnta^ heading of compulsory 

participation. ?fe shoulti tate; note tj£ one provision in this 
agreement whose importance 'tzr thB iirproved functioning of 
... consultation. wiHL be seen furrt her <i)Pr- "tiie members of each 

firm ' s * training Tsmmittee s^hsSLl h^w-^ total monthly 
.allocation., of 5B -.tours to.. appo^itiCTi, 'BJsm^E-^themsel^ 

We shouic .aisa oaiention: a clmis^e zln another £irm agreement 
btscause it r^£ia:fe2r JinfortmatioB^ training, the urgent^ 

need for wtilLcbr. .i^sks already ;s:esi. This provision occurs in 
the TEPPA5: agr.e3nu-a& Higne:d on S9 CTctoisr 1975 after a dispute 
with occusiation sranis-esj, lastSi3:g^ ssreral months. The 
a^eemeni stlpulatH^. tihat tofcat anmial information allocation 
of; 6 houi^^ shalX^xs ^^ira^^ t^- '^^^y^n;^ employed'. 

AftST' this iJiri^ ir^e^lm^i oT use of the right 

to edu-cataonal Sasss.:, the. o^tael^ i*.a^EEoirg it, and the potential 
opened :up to .wortec^ Vlnltiattive by colHefctive negotiation, we 
will :natarally want t-o see how the con^asQtation process is 
functioning in the iTTEnplementatibn"^of the training policy. 
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HI. OEESftTION OF JOIFT AND WORKERS' BE5RESENTATIVE BODXES 

It -has repeatedly been said that the CVT machinery In 
Prance operates by a system of consxill:;ati:;-2iL;. What does this 
rather va.gue teTm actually mean? Plrsx; q£ all, it means 
thai: before the state can enact leg:lsl^tl:-n and regala t ions, 
it must consult the representatives: of tho social partners atud 
arrange for the participaition of e^loy^rB' and wssricex^ ' 
organisations on the numerous consx Itative bodies, at natloDHl^ 
regional and even department levels. 

The other aspect of consultatix^n relates to the relatixsas 
between the social partners themsalves . The employars remain 
masters of the firms' activity, and. acr:ass from them their 
employers' trade unions nosse^ss negotiarting powers. But the 
law can only take 5;£fect by means of e'iHrssultation between 
employeirs^^ and workers at every level. "Eils may assume 
different .forms: exchange of inf orma.tSijan., disJcusHion me^stings,. 
definition of areas in 'vshl.ch decisions imust pe: maae jointiyr, 
supervision of workers ' xepresenta.tive irodies to oasure js^spect 
for individual rights* The main neicasizm :for consultatiCTi is 
the. joint essmmittee meetings (in which :^eats are divided. -.equally 
between management and workers' rspreseiriitatives ) xn each 
occupational category the jointly s:et up and managed training 

insurance funds, and the irorks c^mnciLsr set up va^er ^tiae 
order of 22 February 1945. 

The firm is the Basic xmit o:T ttie system, Xt is therrre 
that the right to edncartional lea-^-i? Is oised and the. co mpulsors;'' 
financial participation is made^ aind It is als^o the- .centra 
of aonsxiltation. Our first subjecxi rar consideratinEni will 
accordingly be the works .council aac€ its training canMitfe^] 
we shtall then move on to look ail,efly^ -at tfee traj^ning insiasm^ 

'"fuhds:'^(lJ^AT and "^^ c cram. tts-^ ' ' ('CPir)T,r ' wfiiTc H '^^b^SI^:^ 

joint bodies. 

nnder the law^, cnmpulsm:':j/ fiinsncial participation is mupled 
with-.Tthe obligation to ensur'e t^hat the wTirks council discu^Bs 
general training problems witiiln the flcm. The importance 
attachied to this laitter point by the law is shown by the fairit 
that failure to comply wilrh it renders the offender liable -to a 
fine amounting to 50^ af the financial participation. 

To what extent has this obligation been respected 
thus:: far? . 
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In the first place, we should note that tMe ^t has 
. Led. .to the. Institution of worlcs councils -In- flrtms svhich , 
..ought long since to have had them. A study puKli^ed by 
J M Luttringer in Droit Social (8) states that "tJaese 
legislative measures ( CVT ) have undssdably oontriSuted to the 
rising number of works councils • In 1972 .the mnistry of 
Labour recorded over 3300 new council^., or more Shan 1:wice 
as many as were founded in 1970% 

■ 19^ , 1971 '^972 X973 

Existing committees X29^8 X4l5a 18040 rg663v 

New committees 1:386 1482 3339 2320 

It is difficult to ascertain ^he number of firms wtiicSh . 
havie' preferred to pay the increase far non-discus*^ion by the 
works council. The finance bill appajiidiLces say tiiat the amoiiBit 
paid into the Treasury under this he^a^lag was 7.5 iciXlion frasms 
in^T97^i 9*5 million in 1973i anrd 13 todlXlon in 1974.- 

What we most need to know are; itlie conditloiis in -wteLdfe. 
discussion takes place, what it involves and rlnow it is prspaared:* 
In this respect, information is signally . wansdng.. .The caiajly :St^ 
available is that by the Secretariat S^nis^aX for V^csittmal 
Training, based on the minir±es of coumril discussions and ±32^ 
declarations^ of I817 firm^ In the Bar^^i, ilmcsaairL and 'Pmnxdns^- 
Comte regions in 1973* Tte sample cmmcit be -re^irdeiS as. 
representative, as the jisd^ of part±Q:±pa^on/i^ :i^^20^ ov' jkxm^ 
than the national rate of 1.65^ £ot rtJcm iiSs; ^ame s±zb^. 
The study does establish., .hovfevHr, tr:^^ the sH^^iKnce of 
minutes of a di s cus si on .±s not 3gu £m'c::aign:t grrouxiffi :?or dea^l^ffiHi^s 
that the works council Jias: taken an 2:;2±lve par±:-la prepa^iisag" 
^the. J:raining^programmei..lJIIhe_. ge^nerai ^r^ul ts. :q£ iS^^^^stud^^^^^^^ 
given In the following table. 



(8) J M Luttringer, ''Comite d'ers::rrepj±Lse et jVn^atlon'V 
Droit Social , No. 4, April 75- 
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Percentage of firms in which: 

■;. . . ■ 


Regions : Word, Limousin^ 
Pranche-Compte, by size 
of firm 


Firms with 
over 2000 
(headquarters 
in Paris) 

■ 


— - 

Average 
over 50 
workers 


50-300 jover 300 
workers | workers 


consultation took place ; 
before 1/1/1973 63$^ 

- preparations were made ' 

for the ajeVting 19:^ 


61^ ■ 


■ 71% 
hl% 


■ 

83^ ... 


the works council expressefSi 

an opinion on training 55^ 


i • - 
57% \ ■ 48^ 55% 


the employer sispplied the 

works council witfc 

information 60^ 

- the employer pressited a 

training programme (x) 28?^ 


1 

57% 
22% 


1 . 
J 

74^ 1 92% 

5^% i 82^ 


h - 

S:taff representatives • 

made proposals: ; 19^ 


15% 




- the works comicil actually i 
debated the training | , 
programme i lQ% 
■ ■ . . ■ 1 ■ ■ 


l^% ' 


■ ! ■ 

. ^1^ . 1 67% 


- number of minutes to 1 

which percentages refer - 1,817. 


1,439 


. . ' 1. . 1 
378 120 _ 1 



\ 



;(x) The concept of "training programme" implies information on 
the following: 

- objectives of training in terms of needs of firm and of workers 



nature of training 
bodies providing training 
conditions and methods of training 
- occupations concerned. 



- - 
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The study also shows the importance of preparation for 
the disGUSSion. On several occasions since the law was enacted, 
the authorities have called attention to the strength of "the 
term "deliberation" in French law, and have rejected the idea 
that a mere consultation can suffice. At this points however, ■ 
there are no legal texts setting out the conditions which must 
be met, especially as regards the provision of documents long 
enough in advance for the term "deliberation" to correspond 
to reality. The Secretariat General's study observes that 
"documents seldom seem to be distributed in advance;, this 
is done by 3'^ of the firms having 50-300 workers and of 
those' having' more than 300, h% being the average figure. 
Many council members have drawn attention to this situation, 
arguing that the absence of preparatory documente made it 
impossible for them to carry out a study cf training problems, 
and thus to make a valid contribution to the debate . 

A certain amount of oreparatioh is involved in the presentation 
by works councils- of proposals relating to problems which are of 
prime importance-%0 all workers: the choice of bodies and means, 
the value of training courses and the categories covered. 

The study also shows that the active participation of works 
council members in debates on training depends largely on the_ 
size of firms. These conclusions agree with those of an enquiry 
commissioned by the By.nance Committee": 'a genuine training policy 
is found far more often in large firms than in small ones ... 
in almost half of the firms having fewer than 500 workers, the 
training policy is the product of management alone . 

Proposals designed to give greater reality to the efforts , 
of the works councils and their training committees have been 
put forward in the report of t^e Comite pour la Reforme de 

~l'En?trepH:se~oT'lfhi~cn"~Pier^^^ Under-the- 

preserif Taw, the works council must be consulted on general 
problems relating to vocational training, both initial and 
advanced. So conceived, consultation may assume a relatively 
formal aspect. As this is a key area for employees, discussion 
should aim at a true training programme covering the following 
particular points: amounts spent on training, occupational 
categories affected, division of training within and without 
the firm, specialist and general training, choice of training 
bodies™ Ml. these aspects should be studied and discussed 
•beforehand by the training committees. To enable them to 
perform their task efficiently, it would be desirable for 
them to be given a certain number of hours, with a minimum 
set by law. ' 
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One area in which the works councils and training eommlttees " 
already play an important role in some cases, as a channel for 
the .expression of workers' demands, relates to the analysis and ' 

. developmorrt of those demands. Some firms have investigated the 
paradoxipal situation in which requests for training almost 
always originate among the workers who are already most highly- 
trained. Of course, there are reasons for this, such as the 
fact that the courses offered are so short that no substantial change' 
in occupational standing can be expected from them, or tha . ' ' 

virtual absence of any link between training and promotion; 
but there are other reasons as well. Most often, the\ offer of 

.training appears in the firm as a catalogue of actions each of 
•which should correspond to an existing and expressed need. 
But the facts do not bear out this assumption for the catagories 
to whom training has hitherto been offered only exceptionally, 
ie the unskilled and semi-skilled workers. . It is only at the 
close of a sometimes lengthy collective -^alysls of the work 

•situation and possible objectives of training that demands can 
emerge which have had time to "mature". Some councils have 
persuaded their managements to set up analysis machinery which 
they help to supervise or even assume control of. The existence 
of such machinery has usually led to council proposals aimed • 
at bringing into the training programme elements designed for 
categories previously having expressed no "needs", and offering . 
new material in remedial, general and even cultural- education. 

'Before closing this outline of the present role of the: 
works councils, we should remember that their members must 
be enabled to receive appropriate training if they are to 
perform all these new and, as we have seen, highly complex 
tasks satisfactorily. Increasing the workers' educational 
leave resources for the purpose of trade union training might 
help to solve this problem of bringing capacities into line 
-wi-th-d^-cl-ared-p-olTtiWI~tiesTfes: ~-_ — ^ . 

The training insurance fund (FAF) is another centre of 
consultation. This is a joint body, of which the lawmaker, 
back in 1971, had high hopes. As it was to be managed jointly, • . 
It could become a mutual insurance company which could be 
expected to help solve the problems of small and medium-sized 
firms and to provide greater potential for the rights of * 
individuals. Jacques Delors, commonly known as the "Father of the 
Law , said of the new institution that "the training insurance 
fund is .more than a technique for implementation and administration;- 
it should be a prototype for effective- consultation in 'both . ' 
planning and execution". 

At the beginning of 1976, what results can be claimed 
for these institutions? First of all, what have been the 

trends^in their numbers, resource s , and numb ers of workers 

a^f fecwd-? 
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■ -By 1 June 1975 forty-three funds had been approved by the 
Prime Minister (9); they i^.ere divided as f oLlov/s : 10 at 
firm level, 10 at department level, 6 regional and 1? national. 
Approximately J7000 firms and 2, 000^000 workers were covered 
by these funds, . ^ 

• Today there are 6^ funds reptNesenting 50,100 firms. 



distribute-d 


as follows according t:o 


size: 






fewer than LO l^ram 10 


from 50 to 


500 Total 




workers t^) 49 


499 


and + 


Number of ' 








pember firms 


8,800 :52,800 


8,100 


400 50,100 



The number of member XirBS, thus, has risen by 35/^. in 
18 months, iand the number 'vS v^^kers covered has grown from : 

2,000,000 to 2,500,000. 

This increase in tte csambsr of member firms is accompariied 
by a very substantial iner^^^^^sj;^'— 37/^ - in • resources, 
to 288 million francs in 197-4:,: eTiabllng 60,^00 5{/orkers' --/br 
86% more than in 1973 - to airtBna training courses. The hours " 
of training financed were, as desired, devoted to maintaining 
and refreshing knowledge.: 83% o.f all courses. 

Three points should be mentioned to qualify this otherwise ^ 
positive result: 

The iunds are still iaavjmg difficulty spending the sums 

-e ol-le e t ed!*.^ — In- Aprilr- J.-97^thsy--ha^— t aken-4n-aimo st-^OO-^mll-lion 

francs for- 1972 and 1973 ac£a ihad spent only 100 million. Actual • 
expenditiore for 1974 amounted to 170 millions or a consumption ■. 

rate of nearly 80^, but this average figure hides considerable 

disparity among funds:. 

Secondly, the disitribution of trainees' according to 
occupational category proves no different from that observed 
for participation- finances training. The .funds have not, . 
therefore, been particularly helpful to the categories least 
Inyolved in training. 

__- • •/-■ 

(9) J M^Luttringer, ''lies institutions de.la Formation ; 
Permanente^', Armand Colin, Collection Pormath^que. 
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Above all, the joint administration of the funds, and the 
attempt to make them function mutually have not always been 
successful. Moreover, Joint administration was by no means' 
universally desired; both management and certain trade union . 
executives, who did not believe in the reality of the. system, 
'were worried by it. 

A study (10) of some of the "big" funds seems to indicate 
that the joint administration principle is not always carried 
out in practice, that setting up the administrative apparatus 
is costly. and also removes the seat of decision far from the 
..^workers' representatives, who are inadequately equipped in 
comparison with the largely management- appointed administrators 
These- doubts as to the reality of the joint administration idea 
give rise to other doubts relating to the mutual aspect of the 
arrangement, which, under the circumstances, may end' in' the 
subordination of small and medium-sized f irms ' to larger ones. 

The joint employment committees have not been consistent 
in performing the role assigned to them under the 1969 National 
Employment Agreement and the I970 Training Agreement, which 
was to maintain an up-to-date list of classes, cpurses or 
sessions deemed, on the basis of criteria defined by them, 
to be of vocational interest. 

• ■ 

The first task: of the Joint employment committees was 
to define the criteria for course approval; in some fields 
this took a considerable length of time. The chemical 
industries' committees, for example, still had reached no final 
conclusions in 197^. In the commerce industries the partners 
were unable to agree upon criteria; and in the glass industry 
tha trade union organisations were unable to reach unanimity. 

Once the criteria were defined, they had to be applied 
to the training possibilities offered. ^In 1975 some committees 
such as the clothing industries' - still had published no list 
of approved courses, and for one category such as the building 
trades^ whose list of approved courses forms a large and 
frequently revised catalogue there are many others which have 
approved too few courses and covered neither the full range 
of occupations in their category nor all the regions in the 
country. 

— ' • ./. 

(10) Granger, "Les PAP, organisation et f onctionnement, 

quelques exemples"; Actualite de la Pormation Permanente 
No. 17, April-May 1975T~ ' ' 
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IV. THE DARKER SIDE OF THE IMPLEiy gll HTION OP .FIRM-ORGANISED . " 

TRAINING ""^ ■ \ -"■^'^ ~ ;•. . ,: . ' 

' We shall say no more of the i^i^ojntcomings already analysed, 
namely the lack of recourse to incii'^ldual educational leave 
and the^ weaknesses of the consultation system^ - Her^^^^^ 
look at the disparity of implementa^'^^ton in relation tp^,^^^ 
of firm, the distribution of traine^^ by occupational category., and; 
the, relative unsuitability of train^^lg oppbrtunities^ s :; 

1 . . Disparity of implementation cy f^j ^ontinuQU 

in relation to size of firm; — -^^ 



I'Pirms of 


10-19 
workers 


20-49 

workers 


50 --499 
woM<;ebs 


500-:1999.^ 
workers 


aOOo.and + 
Workers 


' ' '■alitlS 1 
■ ■^firmsgl 


INumber of firms 

iliv:- ■ ... 


46,500 


45, 000 


2i|.,0oo 


, 2,000' 


■i-::-'::/.^'50b' 


'':.iiap(|| 


fpotal wages paid 
l(ih:miliidns'of 


17, 579 


. 38; 500 


88/558 


52,576 . 


I03y420 ■ 


mm 

300/70?! 


Impend! tu re 
leffectively 
j^disbursed 


116 


:529 




770 


2,658 




iRate of 
Iparticipation 


0.66^ 


0.85^ 


ia5:g 


1.46^ 


2 . 57^ 


1.63^1 


|Payments to the 
iTreasury 


67 


89 




5 


1 


21^1 


INumber of 
^workers 


640,000 


1,422,000 


:5,213,,Ooo 


1,784, 000, j5, 265,^0^ 


io^62Vbc|j 


|Number of 
|tirainees 


22,000 


84,000 


:595,.O0O 


324,000 


948,000 


i,r70>Qbo|| 


|Percentage of 
iwprkers ■ having 
|abtended a " 
Icourse 




5.9^ 


12,2^ 


18.2^ 
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■ The gap between the participation rate of small firms 
and the national rate - which is an average - is significant. 
Even' more so is the gap between the- training opportunities, 
offered to a worker in a firm employing 2,000 people - 29.6^ 
and_those open to a worker in a firm employing 20 people - 
3.4%. The finance bill appendix observes that the rate 
increase has been approximately the same in all categories 
of firms (0".l4^ on average), which means that progress in 
.small firms has been relatively greater. Bxt it must also • 
be observed that per capita expenditure in firms employing 
fewer than-'20 workers currently stands at 18I whereas " for 
firms with over 2,000 workers it is 829 P. .This gap,, already 
wide, will widen yet further if participation rates increase 
at the same speed in large and Small firms. 

A second aspect of the disparity based on firm size is 
that in small firms the distribution of trainees by occupational 
category, deviates from the national average and not in a 
satisfactory direction. 



Firms of 


10-19 ! 
workers! 


20-49 
workers 


50-499 

workers 


500-1999 
workers 


! 

2000 ^ 
workers 


All; ' 
firms • 


Unskilled and 

semi-skilled 

workers 


11^ 




18;;^ 


20^ 


16$^ 




Skilled 
workers 


41^ 




42^ 


40^ 






Foremen, senior 
technicians. 






22^, 


22^ 


26% 


2k% 


Engineers and 
executive- staff 




22%^ 


18^ 


18^ 
.\ ■, - . . 


12% 


. 15^ 


Total number of 
trainees 


22,000 


84,000 


392,000 


324,000 


948,000 


1,770,000 



/ 

{ 

Thus opportunities for training, which were already 
limited for workers in small firms, become virtually non- 
existent for those in the least favoured categories. Of 
the 640,000 workers in firms employing fewer than 20 persons, 
22,000 undergo training but only 2,420 of those are unskilled 
or semi-*skilled workers ♦ 
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2# , . t^ersons receiving training ; 

; Which occupational category benefits most^from training? 

"The distribution of trainee.s among Vhe various ' occupational. 

ca.t'e'gories has altered considerably since 1972, The , relative 
•share' going to engineers, an and to techniciaris;; 

has dwindled whilst that of skilled workers has grown app^^^ 

but . t^ of unskilled and semi-skilled, workers has 

■ remain^^ virtually .unchanged",! alfchoiigh^^with a^^^d , 
.■•.tendency. ■ • ' .:' 





,1972 






Unskilled semi- 
skilled workers 


191,000 


18^ 


256,000 


17^ 


299,000 




Skilled and 
qualified staff 


576,000 




612,000 




-78lyOQO 




Poremen, senior 
technicians and 
technicians 


282,000 


27^ 


'371,000 




421,000 


245^ 


Engineers and 
executive staff 


201,000 


19^ 


251,000 


17^ 


269,000 


15^ 


Total 


.1,050,006 


lOOjg 


1,490,000 


160^ 


1,770,000 


lOOJ^ 



When these percentages are compared with the overall 
number of jobs in the different categories in Prance, the 
average figure of 1 out of 8 employed persons underjgoing 
training loses a good deal of its meaning. 

On this point, we quote the well-documented report 
presented to the Economic and Social Council by Mr Robert Cheramy(ll) 
Mr Robert Cheramy (11): "Everyone agreed at the outset that' ^ 
one of the consequences of the new machinery should be to" 
restore" the balance in this distribution (among occupational 
categories), hitherto more favourable to the highest categories^ 
Everyone now agrees that there has been a tendency to increase 
the share of the workers, although mostly of highly skilled 
workers. The point at issue refers only to the extent and* 
meaning of this variation. Some maintain that there has been 
no real change from" the previous situation: training continues 
to be available primarily^ to those whose initial education was 
successful; and. at the same time continuous training is not 



(11) R Cheramy, Report on continuous vocational training on 
behalf of . the Labour' and Vocational Relations Section, 
: ; Economic and Social Council, June 1975. 
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playing the role of 'second chance^ intended for it by its 
promoters on behalf of those who, for whatever reason - most ' 
often social - were unable to take advantage of the first 
chance which the authorities' education and basic training 
policy was incapable of offering them ... Others contend that 
it is impossible to. ignore the importance to the firm of 
continuous training for its senior staff, especially the 
technicians" o 

>• The relative unsuitabiiity of traininpc opportunities ; 

Private training facilities have adjusted tp the new 
arrangements as best they could* It has often been said that " 
'^^•ralnlng bodies were growing like mushrooms/ and sometimes like 
toadstools. The new control law, the 'helping hand V to 
^Ijf*. .Delong^s liberalism, was enacted partly to counter the 
unjustified expense and unsatisfactory quality of some 
training initiatives. Almost unanimously, the Delong report 
says, firm managers 'complain of being, subjected to such. ^ 
publicity pressure by training bodies that they sometimes 
lead to. rejection'. But the real unsuitabiiity lies rather 
in the nature and level of the training offered. 

TIlo private sector^ largely a heritage of ^ the fonner 
refresher courses for executives and engineers, is still . , 
finding it difficult to design cind present training facilities 
for lower levels. Thecdesire^ to remain master of the 
training policy contrioutes further to the unsuitabiiity of 
tlie offerings, with the result that employers a2?erfk3nding. to 
turn to training organised by the firm itself. But '^his Is 
not the favourite of either workers or their representatives, 
.who would like to see the main part played by public organisations 
and the public organisations are not yet in a position to meet 
their demands fully. 

Public training facilities consist mainly of the state 
schools, universities and adult vocational training. associations ' 
centres. 

The state school system has been active in aduit education 
for a long time, the CNAM (Conservatoire National des Arts 
et Metiers) and its associated regional centres have been 
teaching thousands of adults for years/ In 1973, 400 social 
advancement courses were given to 100,.000 trainees. But they 
all take place outside working hours, and this older form of 
social promotion has yet to be harmonised with the new arrange- 
ments. Coming within the provisions of the Act, there are 
also 750 secondary and technical schools grouped in some'250 
units .called GRETA, which are responsible for providing courses 
coming under the firms' compulsory participation scheme* The 
universities also run 17 million francs' worth of state-financed 
long-term promotion and re-training courses, and other courses 
for which 15 million francs are paid out of firm participation 
funds. But the Ministry of Education 's ;±iare of employer- financed 
continuous training amounts to no more than 4^' of the total; 
in other words, it is by no means the "'main part'. 
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. ^he adult vocational training association plays an 
important role, with,5,600 teachers and some i;50 centres 
scattered throughout. the country. But it is now struggling 
with, the problems facing the state as a result of the economic 
crisis: it must choose between training the out-of-work, whose 
numbers .are steadily swelling, and offering continuous training . 
for. those who are still employed,. The choice is apparently 
going to unemployed, and to the youngfesf among them, in particular 
At this point, the association is taking too small a share 
in the development of continuous training as provided for by ., 
•the agreement and. act. 

v.- NEW TRENDS IN STATE- INTERVENTION 

The economic crisis is pushing state intervention in a 
direction which is hot that of the original conception. To 
be sure, the links necessarily uniting job and .training have 
always been acknowledged . ,. ..But.- c.o^^ . 
conceived as either a remedy for .unemployment or a: mere 
extension of basic education; yet over half the tralaees in 
'courses financed by public funds in 1974 were less feiaan. 25^ 
years old and the figures for 1975 will undoubtedly be :much 
higher. The finance bill appendix says that now more than 
ever, corrtinuous training, must help to solve employment probleins 
whether those of yoiimg people in search of their first job 
•or those who are .out of work and must find different jobs. 

With regard to the misgivings to which this trend may 
give rise, and the need to Improve the machinery that has 
been installed while at the same time maintaining its original 
objectives, we shall quote the Cheramy report.. , 

"It therefore seems that the. main object is to emerge ' 
unscathed from the difficulties which the economic recession is 
now Imposing upon continuous vocational training - to ensure 
that in the course of this' period, continuous vocational 
training does not lose its identity, that the workers come 
to see it - especially thie -^oung ones - as no more than a 
weapon in the fight against, unemployment, and one which 
cannot render it painless. It is therefore important, regard- 
less of the present trend in training, to set up and try out 
immediately tfee desired improvements which will enable it to, 
resume its forward course hereafter, especially a.s industrial 
redeployment makes an effort in -this direction essential, _ 
and the Improvement of living conditions (and hence of working 
conditions in particular), now more timely than ever. If f^other 
incitement to the same end. And lastly, there is the. fact that 
expenditure on training is an investment which is universally 
acknowledged to be non- inflationary - on the contrary - and 
which should accordingly be given priority in a policy oi 
economic revival." i r> 

4b 
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PART III 



INITIAL RESULTS OP AGREEMENTS ON PAID 
EDUCATIONAL LEAVE IN ITALY 



by 



Glno Martinoli 
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The purpose of this paper is to collate the main results 
of agreements on paid educational leave for certain 'categories 
of workers in. Italy . 

, The first move in this direction came from the: 
metalworkers who, under their last collective agreement (197?)> 
secured a certain niomber of hours (150) over a three-year 
period, for the "improvement of their education" in public or 
recognised institutions, 

Subsiequently- (and in different ways), other categories.. of 
workers also secured forms of paid educational leave; but- it ; 
was the metalworker's who led the wagr (with compulsory school 
attendance up-^o tiie age of 1^) aim^ promoted the introduction 
of classes -for workers " \ 

The opening months of 197^ sa^^ the start of the first '* 
experimeni:, ths second came a year later and the third, which 
is still -Inrpra^ess, towards the snd of 1975^« 

For the fxratr experiment, CENSIS ("Centro Studi Investimenti 
Sociali") In Roras laonducted an in-depth. Survoy on workers^. . . ' ; 
teachers, structures, organisation and costs,, on which the 
present paper is based, on behalf of the Ministry of .Public 
Education. 

I. Origins of the scheme _ . 

The introduction in Italy of paid educational leave is 
something quite' new, particularly in the form it ^ has taken up 
to now, namely: 

- serving a purpose totally independent of production and 
its requirements (for which firms ran their own courses); 

- serving a collective purpose (rather" than an individual 
one like the leave for student-workers which continues 
to operate). 

The origin of the scheme can (and probably must) be 
retraced to previous training opportunities in connection with 
leave i©*^' •^Gtu'£[Gnt-^Vv'orl::e^r.:r::'^^^^^^^ ov^-r '^uhb' la'si" "f-d^lT^ yc&is , has 
gradually been incorporated in state agreements and regulations 
as a result of the pressure of demand for education based 
increasingly on cultural motivation rather than occupational ^ 
mobility. . . 
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_ However, In a- wider context, , two factors are verv 
important: the issue of the rj^ht to study and the involvement 
of trade unions in spheres noFltrictly related to fi?ms but 
^.^sT^^^ ^^^^ schools'aSr 

is also probable .that tire- introduction of paid 
?2 Si^'^^n influenced by foreign schemes (French 

o? ?5w from the '-historical" pSlnt 

on ?2 ni^i- ^? 1^^^ ^^"'^ essentially from instigation 

thaWr.S^ J of leaders of trade. union organisations rathir 
than l-rom an explicit demand from the working masses. 

_ Indeed, this point was included in the 1973 Trade Union ' 
Agreement without consultation with the workers anS, what ?s 
Slem^St^'tfSn!'" ^^^^^ il^^defined provisions foAi.s'^ 

^ IThe^only fairly clear feature is the exclusion from the 
nS^n"???? °^ any- vocational traalning and job requirement 

~?^e\°^^nst^^^ °" ^^"-^1 : 

. After_ the signing of the Agreement, there was a great deal 
of discussion both inside and outside trade union organisations 
as^ch? instance, rather ?haS^woSd?s 

Little by little, certain guidelines were establ.lshed 
regarding' objectives and practical implementation. More 
specifically, this meant that: 

- once the general cultural nature of the proposed 

educational sx2hemes had been established, it was decided 
that -the prime objective should be completion of basic 
education because of the strong potential, demand for it 
in firms: in 1973, the- percentage figures "for workers 
in industry without th'^ lower secondary school certificate 
were as follows: , 

. 68% in the North 

. 74.3^ :!.n Central Italy 

. 81.5;^ in the South ; 

and, logically enough, it was decided to look to the 
state educational avenues (to provide a basic level of 
education for those deprived of proper educational 
opportunities in the past) but also to establish a link 
With the educational system with a view to its reform (1). 



(1) 



In practical terms, to introduce a fl exibility "input" in 
traditional structures,- in political terms, to help to 
gear the educational system to society. 



II • Agreements and caem.^ds of . tbe trrade timon movefnent 

1, Basic Qrlterla 

There are. two reference positions whioh indicate the 
origins of lower secondary education courses for workers: 

- the first, and broader one, is linked with the type 

*■ of role which trade unions have gradually assumed , in 
recent years - a" role which is no :3iX):nger confine.d to: 
economic demands- and pay claims,, security of empZo 
and working conditions, but has taken on a. further 
dimension going beyond the work sphere to include 
social relations outside firms; 

- a second, more immedia1;e one, which derives from: 

^ (a) the securing by metalworkers (and other categories) 
of a certain amount of paid leave for_ educational 
activities and (b) a demand submitted to the Ministry 
of Public Education for the provision of courses 
specifically for workers,. 

In fact, this right to education is not entigsely :nev/ in 
the history of national employment agreements jLn viiew of the 
gradual introduction of paid educational lea^e in.:recent^year!a. ' 
In the case of the" metalworkers, the agreement s.t±pula'tes ttoat 
workers are entitled to paid leave 'vn the form of a ^*time 
bonus" available to all wage-earners over a three:-year period:, 
and to be spent in public or recogrilsedi instxtutiiaris, in orda^ 
to improve their education v>/ithin tbe. i^ramework: of the activity 
of the firm. 

The "time bonus" ie- calculated at the ^ tart of each 
j:)-year period and is arrived at by multiplying 10 hD:urs per 
year by 3 and by the total number of wage-earners engSLoyed in 
the firm or production unit at that date^^. subject to ^subsequent 
modification of this "time bonus^' according to ; charges in the 
number of wage-earners (for example^ in a firm with 200 wage- 
earners, the 3-year "time bonus" would be as follows: 
200.x 10 X 3 .= 6,000 hours). 

Any worker can claim a maximum of 150 hours of paid 
educational leave per three -year period but may also take 
them in a single year. 

To obtain this paid leave, workers have to show that the 
course they intend to take involves at least double the number 
of hours they claim as paid leave , (for example, in order to- 
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obtain 50 hours of paid leave, the course must be of a total 
duration of at least 100 hours). This means that the worker 
must be prepared to sacrifice at least half the niMber of 
hours taken up by the course out of his own free time. The 
contract however stipulates certain restrictions in the use 
of the time bonus'": ' . 

a. Should the (annual) number of applicants exceed 
the 3-year ' time„bonus':. ^by. one-third, - the 
management and the works' council, when considering 
vjorkers applications to attend courses, must 
establish objective assessment criteria to select 
candidates for paid leave, such as age, seniority 
and the nature^of the courses. , 

b. The number of workers who may be off work at the 
same time for the purpose of attending courses must 
not exceed 2% of .the total pay-roll at 1 September 
each year; in any event normal production rates 
must always be maintained.; Lastly, the Agreement 
lays down that during the period of attendance at 
courses, firms 'will make monthly payments 
proportionate to the number of hours of leave 
utilisedj it is understood that such payments are 
strictly conditional upon regular attendance at 
courses . 

The differences between the conditions of the metalworkers 
and the textile workers' Agreements—i-n-pe&pee-t— o-f~paid~l-ea-ve - 
are glaring. . ' 

TV- 

Metalworkers are required to devote at least an equal 
number of hours of their own free time to courses for which 
they are granted 150 hours of paid leave. Textile workers, 
however, are entitled to 120 hours' leave to attend courses, 
of which only 40 are normally paid (ie one-third paid, as 
against two-thirds unpaid). 

Furthermore, whereas in the metalworkers' sector, 2fo of 
a firm s workers may be absent simultaneously to attend courses 
in the textile workers' sector, 275?o"of'* wage -earners employed 
in a .firm at 1 October of each year may exercise the right to 
study, but this is oyer the whole year. 

Metalworkers are thus favoured all along the line compared 
to textile workers, with the result that in th^-first year of 
the experiment, there were l5 times more metalworkers 
attending courses than textile workers. 
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As the experiment goes on, the occupational distribution 
of participants is changing, with greater numbers coming from 
the' ranks of hospital and catering industry v/orkers and also 
of housewives and the unemployed (especially in the South). 

.2. Gu ideline s 

Taking this right in itself, not 'as a potential source 
of education, but as an opportunity - to piut speci-fic-..-and 
well-defined objectives into practice, it may he noted that 
agreements do not (except in rare cases) delineate the aims 
of the "time bonus'' but leave . the choice of objectives and 
educational structures to the autonomy of the trade union . 
organisation. ■ " - 

As far as the general aims of the 150 hours are 
concerned, the main initial guidelines (based on gradually 
acquired experience) which emerge .are .as follows: 

a. It is a means of cultural advancement for the • 

. collective use of workers (and hence a significant 
move towards self -manage ment)^ leaving behind mere 
individual motivations undera strategy for the 
promotion of equality, even on the cultural plane; 
priority vjas therefore given to the objective of 
the completion of basic education: 

- as a step towards greater equality among workers 
■ ^t-h-rough~the-a0quis4-t-i-on_o-£_a-J3asi.c„e.ilacAt^^ 



grounding? 

- as a means of strengthening marginal groups in 
the labour market through the acquisition of an 
educational qualification which is today 
undoubtedly regarded as a minimum requirement 
in the working world., 

- as a substantial aid towards bridging the 
dividing line between manual work and intellectual 
v/ork by pioneering an experimental link: between 
education and work of a different type for the- 
benefit of those who. have slipped through the. 
educational net. 

b. It strengthens the ability to keep a collective 
check on working conditions and production 
processes, through a type of training v;hich is not 
subordinated to firms' requirements. 
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°* It is an opportunity for workers to make themselves 
felt in the state educational system by a mass 
return to 'school", to contribute effectively to 
the gearing of this system to society and to alter 
fe... ■ ' cultural structures, by bringing about changes in 

content and method, with the power of influencing 
their childrens' education too' through eventual 
■ _.£.eform_(m_ovi^^ tjjwards; grea.ter,~.flexibillty).4, , ' . I...™ : 

t, Lastly, it is a means of uniting workers, not only ■ 

^pr^' ■their different categories but also, and 
. above all, in order to tackle the common pi-oblems. ' ' 
. of their own social and economic conditions and, together 

f;- find solutions to them. , «/^'^» >'"{i«''"ex., 

3. Demand s concerning organisation of courses 

,, ■ _ ^ From the organj^sa^or^^^ point of viev;, the demands of • 

trade union organisations may, be summarised as follows fin : • **' 
relation to basic education): 

a. courses to be held in state schools with teachers 
. paid by the statej 

l^L-. b«, no: fees to be charged; - ■ . - -J... 

c. curricula to be drawn up in consultation with the 
:_j participants themselves , usin g an appmnnh has Pri 

on l^e analysis of conditions on the shop floor 
and the living and working conditions of all course 
participants; 

d. final examinations to be marked by a board composed 
of the course tutors themselves, the latter being. 

^ position to recognise the specific nature of 
■the curricula and the educational methods selected. 

■ Above all, emphasis was placed on the use of state schools, 

firstly, to avoid educational schemes within the 150-hour 

: . fJ^amework being run in some kind of "second-rate" schools, and . ■ 
|..,' , secondly, in order to establish an initial link between 
educational and production structures. ^ 

<; = . ; It was obvious, however, that the dividing line between 

suoh structures could not be bridged by putting workers straight 
into lower secondary school classes and that, furthermore, 

'.there were .features of traditional schooling which conflicted 
with some of the fundamental demands of the trade "union 
organisations: to take but two examples, the length of studies 
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and the modes of establishing curricula. Initially (in the . 
case of basic education) the idea v;as that after the introductory 
experiments of incorporating v/orkers in the educational 
system, teachers with expB3?ie nee of both types of . teaching . 
could be transferred : back to this system vri: th its "normal^ / 
functionyof educating the young in order to introduce greater -■^■■■r'^: 
f iexibi ii ty in ordinary schools . In certain documents ^ . trade 
union' organisations demand the selection not only of "state" 
■ t''^ai^1i*eT sTyaU'd^-^byT th^^^ each e r s^wh o -^aT t e r na t e^ ■ ^ 

•teaching on - the 150-hpur coui^ teaching children-^of 

. sch6pl^ age,, vrith nbrm^^ and no overtime. One. of the 

main pioneering featu^ is the move tovmr.ds 

seif^-management of education, that i^^ say, in 'the fact that; / 
theycurricula-,are;to be established by Joint agreement, between i 
Btudentsi and^^^^^te^ light of ' an analysis of the actual > 

social and occupational circiims.tances of the participants* . ; 
This approach^ "v/hich seeks to transcend traditional' teaching.' 
methods, calls for special teacher "training: of an essentially: -v^v 
methodological, nature, based on an ability to run decentralised^: 
activities . 

It should also be noted that trade union organisations 
have submitted a series of specif ic demands relating to other 
educational levels (higher secondary, university.) at which ■ 
"150 hour*' courses may be run. * 

At the higher secondary level, their proposals were 
initially concerned with suitable courses to meet the nev; 
demand"^m-^bas rcr~e'duca:txoTr^ai7he 

of more, and more advanced educational qualifications • This ; 
programme has to be seen in the context of the egalitarian ' 
drive embodied in the '^150 hour'^ domand, which' comes within . 
the more general objective of a single structure and 'ties in • / 
with the trade union line that, in collective agreements, 
preference should not be given to diplomas as a criterio^i^^^^^^^^^^ 
occupational mobility. Priority vjas giv^en, first, to- courses^v. 
providing basic education- and, second, to , university courses ;; . 
and seminars, while the provision,of higher secondary courses 
was held to be relatively iess^ important, / 

However, the trade union organisations have started to . 
tackle the problem of student-workers undergoing higher 
secondary studie's by submitting a detailed series of demands 
to the Ministry of Public Education. This is because: 
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- the number of Workers pursuing higher secondary school 
studies is mounting continually, 

- private, profit-making evening institutes are on the 
increase and absorb the majority of student-workers 
(since they are the only establishments which offer 

crash courses), thereby constituting the only 

structures able to fulfil the demands of workers Who 
want to study. 

In the case of the demand for courses confined to a single 
subject and for special seminars, trade union organisations ' 
have placed more emphasis on the universities. In fact, the 
greater elasticity offered by university structures and the 
greater margins of freedom enjoyed by teachers in the preparation 
of their curricula make it easier to organise seminars and 
courses on themes such as, -for example, industrial medicine, 
the organisation of work or the history of the working movement, 
in which either normal" students or workers can take part, with 
the curricula possibly based on the direct experience of some 
of the participants. 

On the basis of those guidelines, the CGIL-CISL-UIL 
Federation, in conjunction with the teachers' metal, textile, ' 
timber, ceramic and commerce (office and shop) workers' trade 
unions, wrote to the' Minister of Public Education asking him to 
issue instructions for . educational structures to be used (as 
from the academic year 197V7^) for permanent education 
activities and in particular, activities connected with the use 
of the 'time bonus" for study secured in the agreements. 
Appended to their letter was a memorandum summarising the 
following demands : 

- courses lasting a minimum of 100 houi^s and a maximum 
of 450 hours, depending on the cultural level of the 
participants, should be held in lower secondary schools 
for the completion of basic education; 

- these courses should be open to anyone over the age of 
l6j 

- at the start of the courses, the curricula should be 
discussed by the teachers and participants; 
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at the end of courses^ participants should take an 
examination^ based on the curriculum so devised to 
obtain an officially recognised secondary certificate ' 
and boards of examiners should be composed of course 
tutors j . . > . 

permanent education courses and seminars should be 
J^^l^.. higher secondary schools and. universitles on 
general educational subjects and/ themes concerning the 
living and working conditions of participants, to. 
improve their technical and scientific knowledgej 

these courses should .last betv^een 30 and 120 hours a 
year and be open to anyone over the age of 16, regardless 
of previous educational qualifications; 

at the end of the courses, an attendance certificate 
should be issued to participants specifying the 
purpose and duration of the course; 

such pourses should also be open^, on an experimental 
basisj to students norr.ally enrolled in the schools or • 
•institutes in which the courses are held, although 
priority should be given to student workers; 

all courses (whether compensatory or special subject 
courses) should be free of charge and the Ministry of 
Public Education should contribute to the costs • 
incurred by schools* and institutes out of funds allocated 
to school budgets for course management and teaching 
material; 

teaching staff should be drawn from provincial grades, 
with the option of employing^ at their request, state 
teachers for whom full- or part-time replacements 
would have to be found; 

non-teaching staff should be drawn from officially 
recognised provincial grades; 

educational authorities should .^ee on schemes and 
their operational guidelines vri^a trade union 
organisations at provincial, district and local levels. 
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Naturally, as the experiment proceeds, there is also a 
change of emphasis in demand. For example, the demand for 
state intervention at higher secondary level is mounting 
particularly from workers with a higher educational level 
who can derive direct and/or indirect benefits from it in 
terms of occupational mobility (eg hospital workers). 

■ By the. beginning of the third year of the experiment, 
the basic demands for state assistance nevertheless still 

'centre on, first basic education and^ second, university 
education (in an almost constant ratio of 10 to 1 based on 

^ the number of participants), 

III. Background : the situation In out-of-school education 

!• Educa tional needs of those sec tors of the population 
on which the educational system has h ad a negligible 
impact *" , 

Action in connection with workers* paid educational 
leave has to be seen against a background in which educational 
opportunities: 

a, first, are more readily • available to young people: 
it is estimated that in Italy about I50 thousand 
million lire were spent in the public sector in 
1972-73 on adult education, which is just over 3% 
of total public expenditure (by state and local 
authorities) on education and culture (base year 
1973); 

b. second, v/ithin those young student categories 
themselves, they tend to be more favourable for the 
higher social classes through explicit, as well 'as 
more serious and subtle implicit selection factors 
which result in students from the lov/er social 
strata being thrust out on a limb \7lthin the process 
of daily academic interaction,; they are also biased 
towards the natural or acquirc^d cultural background 
of the educators, this implicit selection process 
tends to result later in drop-outs, deviant 
behaviour and even the complete abandonment of 
studies. 



Whereas a gradual rise is taking place in the intake of 
younger age-groups into the educational system, showing an 
increase in the student "mass*' equalling 21,3^ of the 
population and 63)^ of the working population, a situation 
still prevails whereby adults are excluded from the educational 
system, causing a gradual rift betv/een the old.env>(and middle) 
generations and the up-and-cominj^ generations. 
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Table 1 Ratio between the student population and th e 
workln(g populatio n 



Year 


Student 


population 


Working population 


% ratio 
between 




thousands 


fo incidence 
among the 
total Italian 
population 


. thousands 


% incidence 
among the 
total Italian 
population 


student 
population"; 

working 
population- 


1952 


6,786 


l4o 


19.577 


41.2 




1951 


7,939 - 


15.6 


20,156 . 


39.5 


59.^ , 


1975 


11,864 


210 


18,898 


34.0 


62.8 



S ource ; CENSIS, on the basis of ISTAT data. 



The potential educational needs of the Italian population 
as revealed by the 1971 oonsus data are still considerable: 
in 1971> 76.6^ of the population over the age of I6 still 
had no lower secondary -diploma. There are thus 37-3 million 
people (including 16 million without any elementary diploma) » 
without this minimum level of education which is nowadays 
attained by 60-70/^ of young people (even though considerable 
geographic differences still persist v;ith the Southern 
regions of the country lagging well behind) . 

Taking the case of the working population, it appears 
that in 1974, 63.9^ still had no lower secondary school 
diploma, although there has been a slight improvement in 
recent years, while the proportion of wage-earners rose to 
64.6^ in the same year. In the case of the latter, it has 
to be said that the work force in Southern Italy and its 
of f-shore^ islands, by comparison with the North, comprises a 
small proportion of workers with an intermediary level of 
education and a large number without the minimum level of 
education. The percentage figures in 1973 were as follov/s: 

^ n 1 u ' South North 
- without lower secondary school • : 

ryr^'fd 6^3t8-;% 



aTploma 

- with only the lower secondary 
school diploma 

- with a degree or doctorate 



13 . ^Jo 



23.7$^ 
9- 
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IV. Response from public authorities 

1- Courses pr ovided b y the Min istry of Public Education 

The response to the now demand for workers' education, 
in the case of the Ministry, took the following forms: 

^' The_,_establishment of a TechnlGa]^^mmi_hhPP attached 
to the Ministry Itself to keep a constant "check on 
the progress of the experiment and carry oUt an 
immediate assessment of provisional results as they 
emerged. 

b. Introduct ion of courses. These were started in 1974 
in state secondary schools and based on a unit system 
(four classes one unit), involving four courses 
with fewer than 25 pupils (aged 16) per course with 
four teachers and a timetable consisting of 16 hours 
per week. The courses last for- one academic year 
only and consist of 350-450 hours of instruction, 
with a timetable arranged by agreement with those 
attending the courses. ^ 

766 courses were held in 1974 (of which 718 were run 
by the directorate of 1st level secondary education 
and 5B, in. the province of Rome, by the general 
directorate of popular education) . 

By 1975^ the scheme had expanded considerably ■; the, 
Ministry had almost tripled the number of courses, 
from 776 to 2036 (table 5) with a bigger all ocation ■ 
in the Centre and South of the country compared 
with the North, although the Centre eventually 
showed a slightly smaller increase in pupils than 
in the number of courses (cf. indfeXK nos. for the 
3 areas in table 5). 

In the current year (1976), the scheme shows a 
two-fold growth over the previous year and a five- 
fold growth compared with 1974, with distinct 
subsequent progress in the Centre and the South 
(cf. taible 5), 

The 718 courses held in the first year began at 

-^JJXaiieJXt_tjL,m.ejS-J3.ac.aus-e_oX~the-^^ 

undergoing basic training. 

However, in 1974, the starting date of courses (in 
over 80,^ of cases) was March/April (1). . • 

.. , ./ . 

(1) January/February in the case of the second experiment 
• (1975) and November/December 1975 in the case ofthe 
third (1976). 
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ifflble 5i Stfl te^run basic ednofltion mvm and wortoa/pflrticipants acoo rdin;;; to T&^im 



EEGLOKS 



Piedmont 

Liguria 

Lombardy 

Trentino41to Mige 
?6neto 

Friuli-Veii^aia-Giulia 

Emilia-Roniflgna 

Marches 

Tuscany 

Umbria 

latiuiD 

Campania 

Abruzzi 

Mise 

Baailicata 

Apulia • 

Calabria 

Sardinia 

Sicily 

North , . 
Centre 

South and islands 



Courses 



(2) 



1914 1975 



(2) 



168 ::^&} 

16 46 

220 578 

19 22 

50 128 

12 ■ 28 

47 128 

4 ' 51 

44 152 

■ - ' 60 

90 260 

54 172 

- 17 

4 8 

- 16 

24 73 

' .15 

8 18 

16 124 



1976 



lJ.,(lffl),«lQQ)' 



1975 1976 



0 r k e' r s/? a r i i c i p a n t s 

rldm^ioQ). 



1974 



1975 ^ 



■1976 ■■' 

(1) :■ 



1975 1976 I 



456' 
74 
582 

56 
204 

66 
250 

92 
188 

68, 

574 
428 

55 
55 
16 

214 
125 
159 
542 



552 1,092 1,668 

158 503 722 

106 441 1,552 



214;5': 


271.4 




)m) 






%m Ifi 


500.0 ' 


462,5 


293 


66^3 






171,8 


264,5., 






11.6A0 






115.8 


294.7 


161 


w 








256.0 


408.0 


-810 . 


2,550' 


,4,080 


, 512.5 




255.5 


550.0 


255 


, 655 


1,520 






272,^ 




915" 


2,823 


4,600 






1,275,0 


2.^00.0 


^1 
)\ 


1,026 


' 1,B40 




500,0* 


427.5 


759 


2,151 


5,760 


291,0 


^08.8 








: 9B4 


1,560' 






289.0 


415.6 


2,025 


'6,016 


7,480 


. 297.4' 


;569.7 


518. 5 


792.6 


1,007 


5,757' 


8,560 


571.1 


650.0 








574 


, 660 






200.0 


, 875.0 . 


■ 90 


148 


700 


164.4 


777.8 








561 


■520 






504.2 


; 891.7 


, 528 


1,469 


4,280 


278.2 


610,6 








257 


2,500 






225.0 


1,757.5 


110 


504 


2,780 


276,4 


2,527.5 


775.0 


2,157.5, 


.556 


2,518 


6,840. 


651.1 


1,921,5 


205.5' 


515. 5' 


5,527 


19,665. 55,560 


210,8 


357.7 


564.5 


525.2 


2,819 


10,177 


14,440 


561,0. 


512,2 


416.0 


1,256,6 


2,091 


8,949 


26,640 


427,9 


1,274.0 



I H * index number (l) Estimated on the basis of 20 pupils per course, 

(2) Nearly 3 months after the .start of the course, 
SOUECE/CENSIS , ' • '. 'I 
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: The units, 9^*3% of which are in state secondary 
schools, seem to have stood up fairly well from 
the organisational point of viewj there has been 
a small nmiber of "shut-downs'^ (in nearly 10^ of 
cases, the units concerned contained under 4 
classes). 

On the other hand, difficulties have arisen over 
timetables because of the different requirements 
of workers (particularly shift workers), and in 
some cases because of "opposition'' on the part of 
'firms (reported by approximately a fifth of those 
interviewed). 

There has been a constant general fall-off in 
attendance after enrolment: about 2^% 
(approximately, 3 months after the start of courses), 
according to sample figures (in the current year, 
however, the figure appear^ to have declined to 
about 13%) . ' 

0* On the subject of cont ents and methods , it should 
be made clear that circumstantial factors have 
had a profound influence on methods of establishing 
curricula. 

These factors, which were the premise to the scheme, 
.^J^P fact partly substantive (new demands and 
requirements of society) and partly formal (backlog 
of previous deficiencies, novelty of the scheme) 
and may be summarised as follows: 

- collective demand from the working movement for 
a non- traditional type of education which, .while 
calling for the introduction of secondary 
education courses, is also the expression of 
cultural tension geared to the acquisition of 
qualifications which conventional secondary 
schools are unable to provide] 

- the presence , in schools of adults with a wide 
experience of life and work behind them - not 
adolescents straight from elementary school^ 



- disappearance of the narrower ; type of course, 

thanlcs to changes in schooling in which formal and 
disciplinary aspects are becoming secondary or 
disappearing and are superseded by other factors 
such as age, working experience, motivation and 
active participa+-ion in classroom work by "pupils*'. 
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- cultural and educatiorial deficiency of> adult 
education in Italy, which aggravates the already 
unsatisfactory situation in traditionar secondary 
education in terms, of teacher training and lack 

• of proper educational/ methodological^ ^a^ 
examination: resources . ; . , ■v^^^^ 

Ail this, combined with the educational objectives . 
of the schem.e, , which/ ; t complir with ..the d^and^^ .o 
the trade; union ;brganisations, must (not . beogeared to 
occupational considerations but to critical cultural 
development in. a context of reality, has made it 
obvious that: ■ ' - 

- it is impossible to use conventional seoohdary 
school curricula; , V;^^^^ v ^ 

■ ' . ^ • ' ■■ .:, ■- . ^' '^'^^ ':V'''^*''(. . : • 

- thereVmust be no questi^^n of lower ing^^^'s^^ so 
as to- make . it possible to acquire an\:"eas;^^^ ; 
diploma (this idea is rightly 'turne^^^ 

trade union organisations ) : - " ^ ' 

- it is necessary' to adopt a fresh edUcatlbhal- 
approach suited to this new type of pupil/ in' 
terms of content, teaching/' working m^ 

and' assessment of results ( experiments in self - 
management ) ; / ' ■ .•/•^ .• 

'As regards the establishment of curricula, 'it was 
decided to adopt somewhat ^flexible types of formula 
so as to attach greater importance to a per»lpheral," 
rather than a centralised, approach which would 
have been in complete contradiction with the 
experimental nature of the scheme in the totally new 
situation for all those involved. This means that 
it is more important to adopt, specific methods, of 
establishing and monitoring curricula' than to 
define their content, - 

In practice, the procedure adopted was as follows: 

i. to provide general guidelines; 

j[^j___t-Q_(jemo-ns t-ra-te^ 

training course, the decentralised technique- 
for drawing .up curricula; 

iii. to induce teachers themselves to prep^ 

practical sample curricula and/or work plans 
based ""on proposals discussed during- the course 
and existing material and examples of this 
nature . 
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Each course comprises 4 teaching units acco37c3ing to 
discipline or on inter-disciplinary lines^ each 
occupying 4 hours per v/eek. According to Ministry 
instructions^ the curricujjum must be built up in 
relationship with: 

i • the background clrcuiiis_tances of the pupil s 

on the bacis oiC' vJliich practical Gducational ~ 
objectivejs can be d'cter^iinod ; 

the pas t_and present experience of the 
participants in relation to work in school and 
in society, v/ith a discussion and a constant 
reminder of the significance of the inclusion 
of adults in basic education courses; 

iii. the new Importance which schools, are nov/ 

assuming in matters of occupational training; 
studying and working experience, the' new 
demand for education on the part of workers i 
the right of adults to study j permanent 
education prospects. 

The four teaching units are as follows: 

i. inter-disciplinary unit: mathematics and 
elementary science; 

ii. inter-disciplinary unit: geography, civics, 
history; . 

iii . inter-disciplinary unit: Italian 

iv. inter-disciplinary unit: a foreign language* ' 

From the organisational point, of view, the factors 
which cause the greatest difficulties are: 

- funds for the purchase of material which, in the 
case of the state, have proved insufficient, or 
arrived late, or in some cases, have even given 
rise to disputes in the host school about their 
utilisation; 



-read-y— a-e-ees-s--to~s-ehoo±^qulT:?men1r^ 
material etc), stemming from '^institutional 
opposition'V to a new service. In some cases, 
access to such equipm.ent is given with reluctance 
rather than accepted and encouraged] 

co-ordination of teaching staff; this has been 
conducted in v.aried and almost ^'autonomous'' v^ays 
by the various institutrons which provided their 
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• Initial 'ti^ainirig .an^ a jr»esult^ has .often 
depended on the- imtiati:!i^a" and. needs of . th^ 
teachers arid on the ^'drive^' of the institution 
responsible- for" their training. . The results' in 
terms of effective- ihter-disciplinary work and 
research^ cjuite' apart from conside^rable regional 
.variatiohsi have not; been. conspic^^ \ , 
successful. Of course there have been other 
contributory factors linked with the cultural 
background of the service or that of the teachers; 
it has to be remenibered that both are wore 
accustomed to a routi ne ' eduoa tl onal pat te^ yp rathey 

• than to projects and research-, although these must 
form a part of the pbjectives. and modernising 

'endeavours of the schemfe; • • • . ' 
. ■ • • '• • ' *' ■ 

- lastly^ it has to be remembered ' that the tendency 
to resent "outsiders" has sometimes been evident 
in the training institutes themselves, -whose role 
was in fact remarkably? ambiguous^ governed more 
often by their readiness to co-operate- than by a 
specific formal authorisation which the Ministry 
was slow" in issuing. 

Recruit ment and selecti on of ^ teaching st_aff. For 
the recruitnient of teaching staff for the I59 hour 
coursed, instructions were given in a ministerial " 
circular that teachers should-be drawn from grades 
employed at the 1st level of "higher secondary 
education. Teaching posts v/ere allocated, in order 
of priority, to applicants in ordinary provincial 
grades who were not in permamuit posts. 

Posts were initially intended tc be permanent but 
in fact were for a specific period only; because of 
this, provision was made for temporary supply staff. 

The objectives, of t e a c_h e r . t r a i ni ng fior' /the- 150 houi^.j*;- 
-courses were discussed and defined'" by the Technical 
■ Committee in February 197^- They v/ere closely ' ' 
aligned to the recommendations which the Technical 
Committee had made concerning courses for v/orkers. 

Il7n;7as-^de'clnd-ed'^ 
plans. and curricula in the training period and instead 
to try "to enable teachers to devise a secondary 
course for workers which would not* be a mere 
repetition of conventional secondary education but^ 
would ensure real participation by workers ih their 
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own training process by making them establish a 
relev ance bet ween their actual circumstances and 
the training j)rp cess itself > 

Lastly^ vjork was to be conducted on an effective ^ 
inter-disciplinary basis. 

Three objectives emerged from this: 

to make teachers ca;pable of Working out courses, 
taking account of the need for strict reference 
to workers' experience; 

li» to make teachers capable of working in .units; 

Hi* to provide teachers with functional contents ; 
in both these spheres, in keeping with the 
context and the methpds employed* 

The aim of the courses wast ^ 



first and foremost^ to devise a working method 
in which preference was accorded to an inter- 
disciplinary approach, and workers' actual 
experience was used as a starting point; 

to give teachers certain basic information . 
concerning the 150 hour scheme, the history and 
problems of the working, class, the problems of 
the areas in which the^'' would be called upon to. 
wor*k and recent Italian social history. 

All this v;as to be done by group v/ork so as to enable 
teachers to learn to tackle a problem as a whole and 
build up a work programme around it. 

Teacher training courses are provided by the following 
centres : 

ISPOL (Istituto per lo Svlluppo della Formazlone 
Prof essiona-le del Lavoratori), for central 
regions of Italy; - : 

the Technical Committee at the "Provveditorato 
agli--.S^tudi_di-^Mll.anoii',— eor-Lomba-rdy-^ 



OPPI (Organizzazlone per la Preparazlone 
Permanente degll Insegnanti), for Emiliaj 

the "Istituto di Pedagogia" at the University 
of Turln^ for Piedmont..and. Liguria^ 

the '^Departimento dlsocialissazione*^ at the 
University of Tr.ent, for the three Venesias. 

PORMEZ (Centre di Formazlone e Studi per 11 
Q , Mezzogiorno), for Southern Italy. 
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The teachers' timetable , consists of §4. hours a week 
subdivided into; 

- . iS hours of actual classes; 

- ■ -8 hours for inter-disciplinary activities,* 

:.GP-ordi AS t^^ , teachpLng. .material ... 

Teacher training for. the successive experimen^^ 
entrusted to different "Provveditorati"' which arra^ 
retraining courses (an initial course plus .refresher 
activities during the year) on a. provincial (or, at^ 
most, inter-provinciaL) basis. ;> ^ 

e. As regards non- teaching staff, ' problems- arose in 

■ connection v;ith the '^bidelli'^ (school -porters) and ' 
secretarial staff, in the "latter instance,' the problem 
of excessive work was resolved by authorising the 
employment of secretarial staff to work for several 

units (one for every 5OO .students) . In the case of - 

the porters, a similar solution was adopted (one 
porter for up to three courses; two. porters for over ' 
three courses). These solutions prompt a few 
^ reflections on the problem, of the '■gl obal ti metable" 
to maximise the use of school structures. 

In the. case of teachers, the \nain problems stem from: 

the system of recruitment' (according to grades 
in se.condary schools) . 

the period of recruitment (after the start of the 
school year) ; 

their consequent youth and lack of professional 
experience; 

their inexperience in the adult education sector 
in particular but, above all, their total lack 
of work'ing experience outside schools. . 

Pathological factors (resignations, absenteeism etc) 

have been less in evidence among secondary school 

teachers, on "average, than among others, Rore ' ~ 

specifically: 

a high rate of resignations v/as evident at the 
start of the schome; 

a particularly high rate.- of maternity leave was 
recorded (again, compared with teachers in 
ordinary secondary . schools ) . 
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Lastly, from the fl^i|raSi|ti. point of view, it should 
be noted that the sc^hci^e has proved more economic 
than ordinary secon^^ry Schooling, mainly owing to 
the reduction of teaching staff and also the 
concentration of th^ t^^r^G terras normally provided 
in oi-dinary schools in^o ^ single study period. Of 
course, these considerations cannot be regarded as . 
having a definitive Validity but they may b 
as an indication of attempt to by-pass certain 
long-established st^^d^i-^ds and routine 'patterns . 
(the large nvsriXie^^.^.^^^^^^^^ in ordinary 

secondary schools/^'^Hvision into classes instead of 
^anits etc) . 

A final point shcul(^ H^^de in connection with 
state financial ass>^t^n^*e to promote the right to 
study. This takes "Oh^e fo^m of: 

first, expendil^Ur^ p^edominantly on teaching 
material;, 

second, financ^^-^l ci^ntributions, which vary a 
good deal from ^eSi^^n to region and may be as 
much as 453 million lire for state courses alone 
but do not app:Ly at all to regions with special 
statutes (Tren^lrio e^nd Alto Adige, excluded . 
because of theii"* Spacial autonomous status which 
enables them ^^o o^t^in assistance from the two 
provinces of T^^rjt e^xid Bolzano) where the 
state is still i».c?sp<^n£ible for the social sector 
(including edu^^tioA costs ) . 

In the latter instaJ^ce^^ the only assistance was that 
of the Ministry, to th^ tUne of 100,000 lire per 
course, within the ^inrJit^ set out above. ^ 

Final stag;es of the^ oj^r^e/ The first experiment in 
workers' courses v/a^fOund up over the period • 
September/December ^LSf^l- in accordance with provisions 
laid down- in a mini^tc^^i^l circular. 

The concluding stag^^ of courses are -an important 
time both from the formal point of view (acquisition 
TjT-^tlTC^ircrcTrd'aT^ — 
point of view (finap- ^J^s^ssment of course participants 
units, and the expe^^lrr^^nt as a xvhole). 

In the event, the ministerial circular was only issued 
at the end of Sept^rnbc^^, reducing in some cases the 
minimum time needed to c^rry out the preliminary 
phase of the final ^j)^4?ation* 
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In addition, there, was a certain amount of 
"resistances^ evident in the submission of. 
documentation concerning. the work which had" been 
done. This was primarily due to: 

the subsequent ' work involved which may have 
seemed very complex to those familiar with 
more traditional teaching methods / 

the fear that the final product might be used 
by ministerial authorities, ajs a means of 
checking on tax liability; 

- . the difficulty of soliciting, maintain^ 
promoting exchange of Anforma.tibn andv;;^^^ 
necessary technical assistance>;: bnSthe^-:p . 
teacher training Ins titutibns^^^ 
of compiling a final report on each course; 

the reluctance of participants; 'to di 
through bureaucratic r channels, ; the^'f^ of . * 
collective work and dr^ive j there, -was a ^feielir^ 
that it might' be adviisable tO: safeguard th^ 
independent planning of subsequent courses by 
participants and. thoir trade union organisations* 

However, this still leaves a considerable amount of 
material which calls for a calreful analysis in order 
to define the concrete lines which emerge from it 
..more closely. 

A'S--~r e ga r d s —fch exam rnati-o n-a s--s uc h7---i-t--s e e ms— th a-t~i- n 
some cases, a sort of ^lexamination atmosphere'' on 
the most traditional of .academic lines was. in fact 
reintroduced. This feature, linked with the direct 
and indirect experience of those; involved (students, 
teachers, directors) received normative backing 
from the monitoring procedui^es laid down in the 
ministerial circular (the emphasis on ad hoc 
assessment rather than assessment of work done 
throughout the year and also on the' individual work 
produced by each student, regardless of any previous 
group research work, are two outstanding- examples) 

The inclusion of an examiner who was not involved in 
the experiment seems to have accentuated the ^caderajLc 
nature ot the .operation. 

However, from the -formal point of view, . the results 
were certainly positive, especially in comparison 
with the failure l?ate of candidates in ordinary 
examinations (99'j6 of candidates from the 130 hour 
courses gained their diplomas as against 75/^ in 
ordinary examinations). fiO 
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Comparisons between the pass figures and the 
- number of participants at the . beginning of courses 

give an idea of the "drop-out" rate over. the year. 
In fact, the proportion of pupils who attended 
the courses" but failed the examination i^ . • 
extremely small. ■ 

2. Othe r sche mes 

In addition to the courses organised^ by the Ministry for 
the completion of basic education, there are courses organisec' 
independently by regions, local institutions, a number of 
secondary schools and certain universities. Details are 
given in table 6 below. 

Ngn^jjijiistry "150 hour" courses and seminars : 



Organisers 


Number of 


seminars 


Number of students 


1974 


1973 


i974 . 


1975 : ■ . 


Valle d'Aosta 


5 


20 


100 (2) 


400 (2) 


Lombardy 


91 


ii:j 


1,228 


1,695 (2) 


Municipality 
of Bologna 


18 


25 


370 ■ 


500 (2) 


Universities 


28(1) 


89 . 


1,361 


4,000 (2) 


Sttd-level 
secondary 
schools 




11 


90 (2) 


330 (2) 


TOTAL 


145 


231 


' 3,209 


5,777 



(1) Approximate data. 

(2) CENSIS estimates. 



Whereas the courses organised by regions and local 
institutions were for the most part designed for the 
completion of a basic education (except in Lombardy where, 
in addition to those listed in table 6, there were 1^ courses 
in 197^ for '^cultural enrichment and occupational - 
advancement", v;ith l59 participants), those organised by 
universities and secondary schools were of a more traditional 
kind. In the case of the former, in particular, it should 
be noted that- their schemes still rely, on the one hand, on 
the basic ''demand'* expressed by workers^ trade union 
organisations and, on the other, on individual teachers (or 
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groups of teachers) who have organised educational activities 
for workers at universities (or in upper secondary schools) 
in response to an actual and/or latent demand on -the part of 
trade union organisations. 

In the first. year of the scheme (197^), out of a total 
of 16 universities involved in the experiment, only three were 
in Central Italy (Florence, Macerata, Ancona)^ all the others 
were in the North. None was in the/ South* 

As regards the contents of the courses, it appears that 
economics was most in demand, followed by subjects relatiJiS 
to occupational questions. 

From the point of view of method, a uniform pattern seems 
to have been adopted^ as follows: 

presentation of subjects by one or more "experts"; 

group v/ork on the subjects in question; 

preparation of a "research" project to enlist the / 
active parliicipation of the workers. 

Although the practical plan of such courses seems sound 
enough, it appears that their results fell short in many cases, ^ 
of the organisers' expectations. One' of the main reasons for 
this was the relatively "independent" lines of the courses in 
relation to the v/orking experience of participants. 

...^ P.r^oblems^.arose_in_connecJ:l.on_wiJ:h thj3_, location and timing: 

of seminars. Usually seminars were held in universities, once 
or twice a v/eek, with the following exceptions: 

Modena: crash-course lasting Just over a month with 
five meetings a week (total: 15 hours).. 

Turin: v/here a course v;as held at the "Lega FIAT 

Rivolta" to facilitate attendance by workers 

The presence of both students and workers led to a 
variety of responses and solutions owing to the very different 

--teaching -arrangemontsv and -degrees -of- preparation- and - - — — 

experience of the two types of participant. 
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Only marginal attempts were made to set up higher 
secondary education courses, and took the form of traditional 
types of seminar, comparable in the main to university 
courses. The real problem now, at this educational level, is: 

whether to encourage those Vv^ho have completed their 
basic education through 150 hour courses to continue 
.their studies (especially workers in the tertiary 
sector v/ho can hope for greater occupational ' 
mobility by further studies), 

' - or to tackle the mighty problem of vocational 

training vihxch is a very complex matter in the case 
of adult education (especially. with workers already 
having experience of the world of work). 

V*. 'Teachers 

Teachers employed in the first experiment in courses for. 
workers tend to be much on a par with the average teacher, of 
whom a profile has been built up by sociological research, with 
one or two additional specif ic characteristics bound up with 
the circumstances of their recruitment or the unusual context 
in which' they operated. 

They consist largely of young teachers (32.3^ under the 
age of 25 and 5^% between- the ages of 2o and ^O), v;ith women, 
teachers in^the same ratio as in ordinarj?^ secondary schools 
(just over 60^:^) but predominating (72?o) in the younger age 
group. Over half came from middle-class backgrounds (56^), 
while the ratios of those from the two extremes of upper and 

lower classes were 15,8'^ and l6\hf6 reapentivRly, which is ^ 

much the same as the distribution, in terms of social background, 
of teachers in ordinary schools and university 'graduates in 
recent years. 

DiffGrenoes in social bacic gx" ound produce. In many cases 
anyway, very interesHng >¥rTatio*nVTn approach. Teachers from 
working or lower middle class backgrounds are usually the most 
outspoken in their criticism of craditional school methods 
(especially contents and methods of assessment) and of the role 
of the teacher and are more interested in introducing new 
contents and in establishing a nevj type of teacher/pupil 

— relationship v—-Probably-thei-r-""behavrour- 

the difficulties and obstacles they have encountered in the 
course of their ov;n education. 
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Teachers from middle, class backgrounds - ie the majority 
group - seem, as a v/hole, to have the most traditional 
approach both to the courses and their ov;n role: this is duQ, 
at least largely, to the fact that they still regard the 
learning process as a means of gradual social and cultural 
advancement, teachers v/ith an upper class background tend on 
the vvhole to- reject traditional attitudes to school and the 
role of the teacher:, in this they are similar to their 
colleagues v/ifch lov;er class backgrounds.: however they differ 
from them in their demand for changes focused not so much 
on teaching content as .on the slightly more subtle aspect of 
methodology. 

Professionally speaking, th&y are university graduates, 
70% of whom have taken their Ph.D. xvithin the last two years 
(3.5$^ c^re still university students), do not have the 
agregatlon diplpma, but often (in 2/p of cases) have some . 
teaching experience behind them^,- usually in upper or lower 
secondary schools" (only 11^ have^had any experience in" 
evening classes for v;forkers). 

Within the various inter-disciplina ry teaching units , a 
fair degree of homogeneity * is generally evident.- More *^ ' 
specifically: 

teachers In the 1st inter-disciplinary unit 
(mathematics and sciences )> significantly enough 
the only group xvith a male majority, seem to have 
difficulty in breaking avray from a traditional 
approach to teaching; 



teachers in the 2nd disciplinary unit (history- 
geography - civics) and the ^rd disciplinary unit 
(Italian) are usually the most open to new ideas and 
methods; 

teachers in the ^th inter-disciplinary unit .(foreign 
languages) - who, another thing to remember, consist 
almost entirely of women ■• tend to have a middle-of- 
the-^road approach in the sense that tbey are fairly 
open to new ideas in some sectors (especially in 
that of teaching methods) and more hidebound in 
others"'"*(eg~c^^^ adrfilM"s~tratib 
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Generally speaking^ the maiin points concerning the 
teaching staff talcing part in the experimental secondary 
education courses for the completion of basic education may 
be summed up as follows: 

the youth and lack of professional experience of 
the majority,. 

the relative inadequacy of their training before 
embarking on a scheme of such a novel and different 
kind; 

the wide support aniong teachers for the general ^ 
educational objectives of the trade union 
organisations ; 

the attempt (according to their statements^ at 
least) to introduce nevj contents, methodologies, ^ 
teaching material and assessment criteria made by 
a quite considerable proportion of teaching, ataff^. 

the difficulties encountered and revealed in the 
majority of cases in defining and organising their 
role as educators in a manner consistent with the 
innovatory aspects of the experiment in ''150 hour 
courses" in v/hich backgrounc knowledge is virtually 
non-existent. 

VI. Ini tia 1 ^s sejss ^,ent 

— ^fit_^thls_s,tage,_a,t_the_star^t of -^the--Jchi-rd-^experiment-,— it - 

is premature but necessary to take some stock of the scheme, ■ 
particularly for the purposes of this paper. 

From the political and cultural point of view, it may 
be said that the 150 hour courses represent the first Important 
application of a pz-inciple vmich has g.radually crystallised 
iii, recent years, that is to say, the principle that v/orkers 
(and not only their children) have the right to study. 

The idea of student-workers found its way into 
employment contracts largely in the form of -'-permission to 
~tak-e-t-ime-of-X'^^'— i-n order to take- examinations"* and^~^as-^a^'res^^ 
of a mass demand for education on the part of workers, but on 
the understanding that such activities largely took place out 
of working hours. In the case of the 150 hour courses, 
however, workers are entitled, under agreements, to attend 
courses in w^rking^ hours (at least partly: 50;^' in the case 
of metal workers) 



a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 



8. 
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What, is more, it is the first , time the Ministry l^^s 
agreed to allocate resources for educational "drpp^-o^uts'' 
on any considerable scale (relatively speaking, of course), 

, But moving on from general (quantitative and political) 
considerations, to an assessment of the scheme from the point ^ 
of view of worker participation ( self --m anagement ) ^ and from 
the point of view. of the adaptability and the adaptation of 
educational structures and methods (flexibility) ^ the ; 
following points may be made: - 

a. the introduction of *'*paid educational leave'* in 

employment contracts is the result of well-advised 
initiative on the part of leaders of. trade union 
organisations which, for the time being at l^siaat^ 
is focused on general and nob strictly, .occupational 
aspects of education, '\ x 

b; there was considerable discussion once "paid 

educational leave" had been secured, not only among • 
the grass roots of the trade union movement but 
also among a great numbez^ of intellectuals who saw 
in the 150 hour courses an opportunity to achieve 
an alternative v^prking^ c^^^^^ in factj 

while the scheme lends itself theore'tically to 
some progress in this direction, in practice^ 1^;^./ 
has come up against; inadequate culturar'and 
methodological development in the adult education 
sector, and more specifically, the type of 
training given to teaching staff, which is 

^ inadeqiiate---eV~en--^for^o;if!diiiar-^y-^ 

more so for courses of this Icind); 

c. this does not mean that the impact of the courses 

on the existing situation (organisation, structures, 
teachers) has not yielded any results throughout the 
system, especially in terms of actual teacher 
training, obviously the introduction of a schc^me of 
this kind has results which should mainly be 
assessed in the long term. 

c5. nevertheless, ib is already possible to claim some 

" ^ ~rnitral'^^'c"oncrate''results in-striotly"'^ 

even with the very wide variations pertaining 
primarily to geograph * • areas (largely depending on 
the degree of pressure from trade unions), which 
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has given this ^scheme a localised irnege rafeher on 
the. lines of '^^andom samplins'^..^^.^,In fact., the - 
opportimitjr for meeting during courses has 
stimulated cultural development^ a demand for 
greater particip-^ition in ..the \vorkings of society 
(inside and outride firmsy'anci;, in many cases^—an 
appieal for rnore educational schemes: ' , 

e. , vvith parti culai^ reference to the self - mana gement 

of educational processes;, the courses . may' be - said - . 
through pupil participation In drawing up curricula 
and v/ork plans - to marlc the first instance;^, 
possibly, of self -management'' in statt '^chd61s . 
Of course., these are only the first steps and there 
have been. any amount of difficulties, particularly 
' -in connection with differences in participants' 
educational background and e^cpectatlons from 
"school" of which workers had both "'direct experience . 
(in the past) and Indirect experience (through 
their children* s schooling) . These expectations* 
have sometimes found practical exprss.vlcr. in a , 
demand for cuHaire and in concern focused on ' 
subject-matter , rcther than on lndepen'.1ent; self- 
management anxf. the underlyiaig purpose of the course^ 
Naturally^ the part"played by teacher:*: Dar' also 
been a declr:ive factor in the practical- realisation 
of these attempts at belf-ma>.->sgement: Gtlmu.lating 
and guiding dir^oursion,, . i-^-enoifying focal points * 
of demand J, soliciting options/- co-ordiratlri^ the 
establishment of curricula (and uorkiTig p^'ocedure)-, 

— ♦^-^^.^^a-s-wel-^l--"a^^--^Garr^y-3-ng--out^^ 

These are a.ll facets of a profession -.rnich the 
aver^nge teachet* does not yet possess (and which the 
teachers e>n these courses, often young 2nd in their 
first -fceachlng :jpost.9 do not posse £;s eloaiSr).' ■ 

•It must alao. be said that after the firivc year., 
certain gulaciia'^i; for curricula did emerge* and- 
have helped a n th£ subsequci'it e-Kperiments, This 
is espeeially true In fchr. ca.^e of the metal-workers 
v/ho started off the scheme,, other categories of 
worJiero who participated In the scheme after the 

meta'i~--^wr/rkers"^T:r;d'^had'-^lxss*~cu'l~^ 

experience behind them, share the same problems 
(a typical e.v.r.mple is that of the hospital workers); 

f* Lastly, with rega.rd to the flexlbilit^^^ of the scheme, 
two trends ma;" be said to haVe emerged? 

- ' the first \ook the form of organisational 

changes unler the initial pressure of v/orkersV^ 
demand: for example, organisarior^ into^^units'*, 
whijh Gutrj down the number of teachers or the 
length of the course which is "contracted^^ 
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(550-450 hours), compared with the ordinary 
school yeari and also compared v/ith the normal 
duration of studies (a single study period as 
.opposed. to three terms at school). Another 
example is that of curricula, extensively/ 
altered both in content and method compared 
to ordinary schools i- 

the second, which arose after the start; of the 
course, a feature of which" was a certai . 
towards '^standardlsation'^^ U 
bureaucratic- quarters,, was to reprdduee^^ 
standard pattern of .educational 7s true t^ 
and also in some cases und er pres s ur e f r brn th e "'■ 
trade unions^ whose aim is greater interadtiori : 
(at the moment, very limitedT^bet^^ 
150 hour courses ahd^ ordinary ^ ,r: 

' f ollovring proposals have been put f orward ;t 
this end; ,, /-y'- 

. that : the start of the 15O hour courses ; should 
be made to coincide with that of the. ' : 
ordinary school year; 

. that teachers employed on the 150 hour courses 
should enjoy similar '^status^' to that of 
teachers in ordinary schools, this would 
facilitate their tr^ansfer from one type to 
anotherr . . - 

._J:hal;_teaehers_alneady-.in_aerj^:i.a^ 

secondary schools should be permitted to 
transfer to 150 hour courfc-es. 

The firsthand third proposals have been followed 
up. in that'V"at least in principle, they h'ave been 
accepted for the year 1975/b (although there 
have been few results in practice because . of the 
delay over arrangements for the courses). 

To sum up, we have vatnessed the beginnings of a- 
scheme which is fairly fle::ible in itself compared. 
wirth-ordi-nary'"-educa-t-ionalrrSchenie;s-and— i-s- — 
all the time but, for the time bein^, hasV'little 
influence on the'whole on the ''host schools for 
the courses. V/ith regard to the latter aspect, in 
particular-, it should be noted that there has been 
a good deal of opposition on the part of schools 
(especially at grass roots level) to the presence 
of a very different kind of service which intx-^oduced 
a much more active and often ^'dialectic" approach 
to teachers, governing boards and the whole set--up 
in ordinary schools. 
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To revert to the question of f lexlbill t,y^ it is 
worth mentioning that at university level "150 hour" 
activities took a wide variety of .forms. Here .any 
schemes which were promotecl stemmed from the 
"independent" initiative of teachers who organised 
suitable seminars in conjunction with trade union 
organisations. University governing bodies (at 
least to start with) held themselves somewhat 
aloof from thuse courses and it is only now that 
sojne sort of dialogue is being 'established between 
trade union organisations and universities in' 
connection with arrangements for the .I50 hour courses 
All this ^however, is being done independently of 
the Ministry of Public Education, as such, whieh Is 
only actively involved at the basic education level. 

Attempts to Integrate "150 hour'^ university 
activities with ordinary activities have so far 
yielded somewhat disappointing results (confined to 
the joint attendance at seminars by studenj:s and 
workers). In the case of universities, th^ 
flexibility and indeed, sometimes, the initial 
vagueness of the scheme ^ay be said to have been 
contributory factors ir keeping the workers seminars 
(which, after all,, are no't very numerous) somewhat 
extraneous to the work of the universities. 
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PART IV 



DUTCH ADULT EDUCAaiON - ^ "^^ 
ON ITS WAY TO AN "OPEN SCHOOL" SYSTEM 



by 

C Stapel 
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... ..Summary 

After an Introduction in which the development of 
v.. adult ..education within the context of Dutch society is 
described (I), an analysis Is given of the present-day 
situation, and the tendencies towards a new structure of 
this field (II), 

The possible influence on the orgarvisa.tlon, contents 
and methods of adult education in the Netherlands of the 
government sponsored endeavour to create an "open school" 
system is discussed^, as well as the. way in which the innovation 
of the existing system is hoped to be reached at (lll)» 

I. The Dutch and their adult education 

Adult education in the Netherlands cannot fully be 
• understood wr.thout some idea about Dutch socl^ety and its 
typical "characteristics . Only then one can appreciate the 
existence of iso many, different or^ganisations and agencies 
and understand the problems arising out of any attempt to 
bring about change in existing situations, 

1. More perhaps than by anything else the Dutch and their 
society are marked by their V^bourgeois" character- The 
western parts of the Netherlands, includixig Flanders, -.from ttje 
early Middle Ages onwards have been dominated by towns. Based 
on farming, fishing and shipping the wealth and influence of 
. these towns grew by trade and commerce- Liberal and tolerant 
they attracted many who had to or wanted to leave their home 
^ c (5l3n'tTl"^e's ". • 
. expansion of commerce and culture. 

Preponderant as these towns became in social, financial 
and pol'ttrcal- respect, that western part of the country in 
which they were concentrated internationally was taken for the 
whole! "Holland" stood - unjustifiably however - for 
"The Netherlands". 

This prepondej.-'ance of the towns and their, "bourgols" 
culture has since stamped the Dutch, way of life. Unmistakably 

Gjpifflecte development has been the influence of _thg__ 

■ Reformation and the spreadirig of Calvinism throughout the 
country. Emphasising individual decisions in human life it 
contributed a good deal to the development of local democracy, 
thereby strengthening a bent to self-government prevailing 
not only in the independent towns but also in the rural 
"polder"-districts (dyke-surrounded areas in which farmers 
had to protect themselves from the water). 
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Individualism and the will to independency however both 
in religious affairs and in matters of politics often led to • 
partyship and internal struggles in this Republic of the 
• Netherlands. A for the larger part man-made country^ it 
had and has a small-scale pattern, well-planned and meticulously 
kept. 

The scenery seems to reflect or be reflected in the 
minds of the inhabitants.. No "grandeur", no socially or , 
. culturally dominating leisure class - no typical working- 
Glass masses either, "but laborious "middle class in every 
respect, practical more than visionary. 

2. Within this social context the first attempts in the 
field of adult education were undertaken by a menonite 
minister, in one of the small old towns, towards the end of 
the iSth century. Enlightenment and rationalism spreading 
through Europe hope for human happiness and progress was set 
on learning and the accumulation of l<nowledge. These ideas 
did not leave untouched the more lioeral, better educated , 
circles in the Netherlands. Societies for the promotion 
of science, of trade and industry, of agriculture, came 
into being towards the end of the l8th century. 

■And so did the " NAATSCHAPPIJ TOT NUT VAN HET ALGEMI^EN " 
(Society for the Promotion of Public VJell-Being) (17b4;, 
having as its aim "The improvement of citizenship and education 
in accordance with the principles of Christian religion without 
taking a stand in civic or religious struggles I A rapidly 
growing number of local "departments" having as members _ 

— pBTDpl-e—froTn-t-he— same~social--and"eui-tu-ra-l^^ 

founder, tried to spread "learning" - and therefore happiness - 
by creating schools, training colleges and particularly 
libraries. 

Lectures and art performances were organised by the 
departments for their members and other interested people. 
Later on - one would be inclined to see this as typically 

DutchI - savingsbanks were founded by quite a few departments. 

And time and. again the "society" has taken initiatives which ^ 
afterwardu developed into separate organisations:- an inspection 
of correspondance schools; an institute for research and 

— deVeTopment"'of"ed"uc"atTon~^ Th:is~"Scrcre-ty-for-the-promot-i-on 
of public well-being" still does exist, working on the same^^ 
lines as it had always done, through its local departments 
mainly in rural areas and in some smaller or larger towns. 
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The example of this "socJ-^ty" ttiay serve to illustrate that 
adult education in its. aims GoAtents as well as in its 

organisational structure not Ohiy is embedded in a particular* 
social and cultural context, PUt also operates within .a 
specific historical situation^ The view can be held that the 
-nature of historical situatioi^i^ in Which adult education 
becomes actually operational marked by political and social 
emancipation of groups in a gj-Vgn Society. The question 
whether adult education trigg<5^s off emancipation or just 

the reverse/ may be left asid^« Tnis point of view anyhow 

gives us the possibility of d^^criPing the development of- >Bi 
adult education in the Netheril-^ntJs in relation to th 
emancipation of different grot^tis ijn Dutch society. 



It may be clear from the fo^^egoing that both organisation 
and objectives of the "society' m^ritioned are part of the main ^ 
current in Europe of emancipai^3.on (pf the "ordinary" citizen . .....^ 

within the liberal and democr^^tic riiovements of the flrtit ' ; ' ' r-'-:-:0^ 
half of the 19th century. In the Netherlands this ":society" ''h'M 
is - so to say - "the * "transla^^^oH^' into terms of education * ■ : -'^^1 
of that movement. 



i 



3« It lasted until the very that century before another -fi 
initiative was taken in the f^^ld ot adult education. Meanwhile 

for young people, complementaii^S^ ^o the old "latin/school" or ''Vi 
gymnasium, a new typn of secojr^^aTy Education had been created. , " 

The ^^ Hogere Burger ^School " {^^i^Xg^K^f school for citizens") - ^"1S 

another offspring of the centi^^y/^ ^iiain current of disveloping 'y-^M. 

democracy, growing technology spreading industrialisation. 'hW, 



- --"-And„ whilst the socialist rr^Ov^^iTi^sg^it and trade unionism as ' ' ''.'.^ 

an expression of beginning emancipation of labouring classes ; :ij 

in this country were beginning t^^ tfl^ke their way in the last ^'^vl 
decades of the 19th century , a^d^i?. the influence of the . .i:'?vi 

British university extension (fl^v^^^ent^ Dutch university 
processors tried to make a st^^t With educational activities 
for'^-indus trial workers. Thoia^h not:^ unsuccessful at the outset - 
particularly in some larger tc?^^ they have not been able 
to involve the universities ijT^ ti^'s:^^^ "extramural activities - 
a situation which still does 0^1Bt today. On the other hand, 
however, quite a .few private ^^s^ciations under the name of 
-^ ^VO&KSUNl-VERSTTEIT "— (-"Powrar^lJff 

into : being, mainly in towns, c^^g^ni^mg lectures and 
evening classes in the field 0^ Science, languages, arts 
and philosophy. Audiences, hc^^e^er^ were by far the largest 
part recruited from middle cl^^s gj^oups, interested in 
"modern" development and scier^^if progress. 

d'^ 
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More successful In reaching working class people within 
their own environment were the " ^VOLKS- ^EN BUURTHUIZEI " 
(Settlements and Neighbourhood centres) which in about the same 
time as the university extension, movement and out of a similar 
concern began to work in this country inspired by the English 
model. In towns first, around the countryside later, from 
before World War I these "houses" started a "community work 
type of adult education not particularly concentrating upon 
lectures and "classes", but more on activities to meet practical 
needs. Initiatives for this type of work in most cases having 
been taken by middle-class people, yet workers and farmers 
participated far more in learning situations within -our houses 
(as in some instances these centres had been called) than 
audiences in popular universities used to do. One should r>ot 
be surprised to see these neighbourhood houses in recent .years . 
embark upon community development activities in urban and rural 
areas, these activities being considered as being of an 
essentially educative nature. 

When trade unions became more important during the early 
20th century decades the highly skilled diamond workers were 
the first to start their own educational activities; 
dissemination of science and strengthening class-consciousness 
were their objectives. ; 

After the 3-hours working day had been introduced 
(19?.0) both the possibility to and the need for education under 
industrial workers seemed to grow hand in hand. A national 
organisation with local branches, set up jointly by the ■ . 
socialist party and the (socialist) Trade Union Congress, was 
the answer,'. the " INSTITUUT VOOR ARBEIDERSONTWIKKELING ' 
(1959: "Nederlands Instituut voor Volksontwikkeling en 
Natuurvriendenwerk -. NIVON) , a Dutch counterpart of the 
"Workers Educational Association" . Classes, lectures, bookclubs, 
films, travels and festivities were to meet the need for 
leisure time activities and recreation as well as education. 
The influence of the (international) socialist youth movement 
cleax'ly can be traced in NIVON 's nature-education work with 
its international affiliation and its travelling service. 

4. So far'the history and development of adult education in 
the Netherlands as connected (in organisation as well as 
objectives and contents) with socially and politically 
emancipating groups in society (liberal middle-class and 
socialist workers) is not essentially different from those 
in other European countries. Towards the end of the 19th 
century, however, , another emancipatory wave brought groups 
to the fore that since then would become an important if not 
sometimes even dominating force in Dutch society. The _ 
prdtestant religion since the Reformation having been the 
"official" one, author ised,)-'-by the States-Generaly- lost its 
• exclusive position when under the liberal government m the 
1850s the Roman Catholic church v/as-allowed to restore its , 
""bishoprics and perform its services again and under a new 
.' .constitution all denominations had an equal freedom safeguarded. 
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Prom this time onward that part of the Dutch population that, 
practising the Roman Catholic religion. and living in the 
poorer southern parts of the country, merely had been 
tolerated and had been treated as "second rate" citizens, was 
taken up by a broad emancipatory movement. The clergy leading 
it organised itself in every field of cultural and social 
life claiming its legitimate role in the nations affairs. It 
goes without saying that from this point of view education 
should be one of the most ; important tools to have in hand. 

But this same held good for another group within the 
Dutch population. The Calvinist group, socially belonging mostly 
to the lower rniddle-class (small farmers, craftsmen, fishermen) 
in . the 19th century had to struggle against liberal and 
'modernist" tendencies dominating the "official" protestant 
church. And although they were the ones that had "Been most 
fiercely opposed against- the tolerance of the liberal government 
towards the "papists", they were the first to join them in their 
claim for a "free school"; a school exclusively • paid for Dy 
the government but run oy parents through their - denominational 
organisations. They found liberals and socialists, both in 
favour of a state (public) school system, on their way. A 
politically rather remarkable situation was the outcome.' 
Roman Catholics and calvanists after having created their own 
"church directed" political parties formed a "coalition" . on 
the issue of the "freedom of education". And since the liberal , 
political party was losing its grip on an in numbers growing 
electorate, the "coalition" with about 40-50J^ of the voters, 
dominated the political sceue in this country until very 
recently. 

Not in politics only, but just as much - or. perhaps more - 
in matters of education churches and religion were going to 
play an important role. After the "pacification" in 1920 
education became "free"; every small-size group of parents 
had the right to create a school of its own, to be paid by the 
government. Primary schools firsty secondary schools and all , 
types of vocational and technical education later, and. in the 
end universities too appeared, the Dutch educational system 
thus becoming atripartite (or "three pillar") system: "neutral", 
Roman Catholic and Protestant schools and ^educational 
organisations going side by side. - 

Apparently - and ouite understanda'bly - most energy during 
the firs,t decades of the 20th century was put into education 
of youth; it was only - as we will see - after World War II 
when the churches and their organisations were losing their 
impact on social o.nd cultural life that education of adults 
as a sort of secularised church activity became a' major 
concern - often of former priests and ministers... ..' < 
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It should be noted^ however, that inside some of thej 
religion-based social organisations, such as trade unions; and 
women;a guilds, quite a bit of adult education activity was 
;dev-elo.ped'' f or general or more specific training purposes. 
Obviously the emphasis on education of adults within these 
oi^ganisations had to do with the fact that here again the 
;political emancipation, more precisely: the right to vote of 
i)oth labourers and women was at stake. ■ 

5. Particularly WOMEN ORGANISATIONS in this country - carried 
by a double wave'' of emancipa tion^ one as women in general 
and another as belonging to the religious groups mentioned 
or, later on, to the rural population turned more and more - 
to educational activities. Local branches, with volunteer help, 
organised a large number of programmes varying from health care 
and cooking to civics and literature. 

The crisis of the thirties gave another impetus to thege 
activities. economic and social reality together ^ with the 
rise of the new field of social sciences presented not only a 
necessity of intensified adult education, in particular in 
poverty stricken rural and 'urban areas but at the same time . 
the possibility of a new approach - less rationalist and 
abstract but more concrete and human. NEIGHBOURHOOD CENTRES 
in the countryside^ SETTLEMENTS in . the cities with a growing ' 
number of "professional" though hardly paid workers tried to 
answer the challenge. Responding to the same 
were HOME ECONOMICS- AND FAMILY GUIDANCE- ADVISORY SERVICES 
wo r king in close collaboration with women's organisations a hd 
- in rural areas - with the " SMALL-HOLDERS" EXTENSION SERVICE . 
V/ide-spread unemployment under young adults and concern about 
their future in a country and a nation which, divided oy 
religious and political controversies;, seemed to be unable to 
cope with the proolems, made some people wonder whether the 
Scandinavian "Folk High School" idea sHbuld ngt offer an 
adequate - educational - possioility of building a "better" 
national community in which the underdog would not be left 
out of sight. Young sociologists were, among others, the 
initiators of this new "movement" in adult education. The 
founding of the first FOLK HIGH SCHOO L in 1931 marked the 
beginning of the development of (shoi^t -ter'ifr) residential 
adult education in this country. After I945 it Vjecame one 
of the more important, anyway the most "professionalised" 
parts of Dutch adult education - of course, apart from the 
"general" or "non-confessional" Polk High Schools, having 
its conf ession-oased centres of different denominations. 

Economic distress too compelled people to look for and 
prepare themselves for other jobs. EVENING SCHOOLS of which 
the first one started around I93O after a German example, tried 
to, offer possibilities, mainly leading to diplomas on 
secondary education level. Technical schools as well were 
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beginning. to develop evening courses, in some cases building 

on older traditions, where courses-for workers had been 

"Organised by benevolent societies. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
on a commercial basis offered opportunities for diploma 
courses already from the early twenties and were now sometime 
co-operating with Polk High Schools and other institutes 
organising courses, for unemployed. 

On the whole, however, relatively little was done - 
even in these days of unemployment before the war - in the 
field of vocational adult education, the emphasis being on 
the cultural and social or political side, thereby stressing 
the emancipatory implications of adult education more than 
the labour-market ones. 

6. After World War II at first this situation virtually 
did not change. Economic reconstruction instead of economic 
distress had a similar though stronger effect on adult 
education. TRAINING and RETRAINING FACILITIES were created 
by the Ministry of Labour as part of a developing labour- 
market policy. A real industrialisation process taking off 
in the Netherlands only after the loss of the former 
colonies, industry itself too. saw the necessity of in-service 
training schemes for its adult workers. For young people a 
rapidly, growing number of vocational and technical schools 
were created - on the initiative and in the interest .of 
industrial employers, and paid - according to the agreed 
principle of freedom of education -- by the Ministry of 
Education. 

Farming on its way from a family "way of life"-affair 
t9 agri-business" needed major, adult-.education operations ~ 
and got them in different forms such as INTENSIFIED 
AgRIC ULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICES both technical and economical, 
aduit courses provided by ^agricul tural schools and rural 
areas development schemes, for the largest part organised 
by the farmers -unions and rural women's organisations and 
paid by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

An apparent economic growth opening up new prospects ^nd 
resulting in more prosperity evidently led a growing nLkbe.r 
of peopl-3 to look for more education in order to have fetter 
opportunities. J 

The need for up to date and easily accessible^-fTf ormation 
together with the rapid spreading of television in the 
sixties led to the creation of " TELEAC" (Television Academy) 
in 1963, on the initiative of the "Society for Trade and 
Commerce' one of the still existing l8th century "Societies", 
known for its outstanding record in the field of initiating 
and promoting social' and cultural institutions. 
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Broadcasting - as education and other social and cultural 
activities in this country - is in the hands of private 
organisations (denominational and other) licensed by the 
government to use the state-provided technical facilities 
for a number of hours according to membership. Und^r these 
± 30 licensed organisations^ there are some which have been 
set up particularly in order to provide educational broadcasts : 
the " FIAPIO^ POPULAR UNIVERSITY " an agency of the Association 
of Popular Universities, has been one of the first (1930); 
the denominational broadcasting organisation^' t^ogether have 
come to an understanding on the basis of wh-' 'School 
Radio Broadcastings" are offered for the deno.>.' clonal 
different types of schools, the national school organisations 
have formed a common ..."School Television" service (NOT).' 

Although some of the broadcasting organisations from 
time to time offer adult - education programmes (mainly on 
radio), ''the two organisations specialised in that field so 
far are the "Radio Popular University" and "Teleac"; the 
latter - by far the larger and government supported - is ^ 
particularly active in post-graduate and language courses 
as well as courses on topics of general Interest. For its. 
courses "Teleac" has developed a' multi-media system^ including 
sometimes group discussions organised in co-operation with 
local adult organisations. • • 

More directly geared to offex-^ing diplomas - which Teleac 
is not - EVENI InTG CLASSES and all sorts of VOCATIONAL COURSES on 
a commercial basis have sprung up in post-war years to 
fulfil the adult's demand for education. .7. 

And under pressure of parents and the laws of 
imitation a rapidly expanding school system began to v 
exercise a capillary function, bringing an increasing number 
of Jroungsters up to the level of their incompetency. Anyhow 
the general level of education started to rise considerably. 

At the same time non- vocational cr non-diploma directed 
adult education developed as well immediately after the 
war the residential se.ctor in particular, FOLK HIGH SCHOOLS 
since pre-war days wishing to strengthen national and inter- 
national community weie strongly favoured by ideals of 
national revival and International co-operation. Under 
the influence of a reactivated and sometimes oecumenical 
missionary zieal the churches ivent to set up RESIDENTIAL 
COLLEGES to serve a renewal of christian life. It did not 
take long to see one convent 'after another monastery being 
converted into residential colleges notably vifter government 
grants for residential adult education had \been allowed and 
lastly risen up to 70^. \ ' ' 
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The non-residential sector, in v^hlch still mainly the 
non-religion based traditional institutions as well as 
women a organisations, together with settlements and 
nelghbourhor centres v^ere active, vias growing alike but 
financially ..ess favoured, with the exception of the latter 
category. 

In this sector however a new development took place 
when as a consequence of cxa-going secularisation on the one 
hand and new concepts of religious practice on the other • 
churches or rectories were going to be used as LOCAL ADULT 
EDUCATION CENTRES , or, as . happened in a number of' cises,' ' ' 
when priests or vicars left their premises and privileges 
(or ties,) and embarked upon adult education, activities 
mainly in the lax'-ger cities and under less favoured groups of 
the population. Little institutionalised, flexible and 
mostly rather, progressive, these, as yet not or hardly subsidised 
locally -working agencies present a new element in adult 
education challenging the traditional - more institutionalised 
and liberal - ones. 

And evidently influenced by religious notions and 
traditions they stand for a concept of ad Lilt education which 
stresses the emancipatory, the liberating elements and reject 
the schooling" elements as having a socialising effect 
affirming the existing power structure. ■ 

Sincfe in this country quite a few servants of the 
churches have quit their former calling and turned to the 
new profession of adult education the influence of this 
concept of adult education has vridely permeated the whole 
field and has led to some controversy between the two concepts 
in actual ■, work today. • 

With this picture of the development of adult education 
within the context of Dutch society a background is given for 
an analysis of the present-day situation. 

II' . The funotion of adult educac x on and its Integration in ' 
Dutch society " 

The picture shown in the first chapter may rightly 
give the impression of a number of scattered pieces of a 
jig-saw puzzle. We now may be able to identify each piece 
as to its origin and the place where about It might- fit in, 
but by no means does it present a coherent system of adult 
education. Understandable as this may be, most activities 
or institutions having been generated by a sequence of 
cult''.r.'al, social, or economic , development, yet the need for a 
comprehensive approach to the whole field became stronger in 
post-war years . 
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1. The first step to put *^the piecv^s togetherV was the 
creation, on British example, known through the contacts 
within the European Bureau of Adult Education, of the 
" NEDERLANDS CENTRUM VOOR VOLXSONTWIKKELING " (NCVO) ("Netherlands 
Centre l^or Adult Education") in 19&5- 

In it the national organisations in which the different 
types of r;;;ault education activities and institutions were 
brought together, undertook to- consult and -co-operate with 
each other in .order to clarify and strengthen the position- 
of adult education in this country. Unmistakably timv- arid ,; 
again the co-operating organisations exclusively belonging 
to the "liberal'', non vocational sector of adult education , 
(evening schools nor correspondence schools for instance are 
represented) seem more ready indeed to defend their own 
position as a "weak" sector against the. dominant formal 
school system or the - for political reasons - more influential 
youth work sector. 

This relatively weak position of the "liberal" part 
of adult education is reflected by the repartition of 
responsibilities under the government departments concerned. 
Before the war the government did not take any responsibility 
at all for adult education as such: .only in as far as it 
had anything to do with unemployed adults there was some 
financial support, within the framework of unemployment policy, 
from the Ministry of Labour. The first Minister of Education 
after the .r however, trying to constitute a new, comprehensive 
policy of ducation, created a directorate for out-of -school 
education within the ministry, started to give grants-in-aid 
to Polk High Schools and other residential colleges, and 
made a beginning with the drafting of regulations. 

Very soon, unfortunately, this far-seeing policy had 
to give way to a more narrow, traditional one, and after 
some years "adult education" as. a restricted, small sub-» 
division was added to a newly created government department 
for "Culture, Recreation and Social Work", 

Although belonging to the "culture" division - and not 
to "recreation" or "social v/ork" I - "adult education was 
not very well placed there either, since the "welfare state 
policy in this^ country during the fifties very strongly 
though not unjustifiably emphasised the ."social dimension . 
of the then big issues of industrialisatipn, rural. reform 
and town and country planning. 

Community organisation and social work in the broadest 
sense ''were promoted, the official government policy 
neglecting' the educational (preventive ) 'aspects of both, 
notwithstanding the efforts on the part of adult education • 
organisations to point out and prove its . importance . 
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Evidently in the early sixties in this country the time had 
-not -yet come to consider education and particularly adult 
education as a "dimension" inherent in all" major movements • 
and developments in society. Let alone that it would be 
conceived of as a function in society in its own right. 

2. It was exactly to throw more light upon this function 
that the Netherlands Centre for Adult Education as one of 
Its first major projects in 1967 took the initiative > to 
have a committee of experts work on a study about "function 
and future of adult education in Dutch society". It may 
be characteristic for this country's situation first that 
It was not the goveriunent that had taken this initiative 
leaving, by a long standing tradition, such matters as 
religion, charity, education and arts to private initiative 
to be cared for, and second that it was not a very original 
initiative, other countries having taken the lead by 
publishing similar studies. But even the world's Doomsday, 

•according to Heine, would appear In the Netherlands fifty 
years later! Not only these other studies, but just as well 
the outcome of the UNESCO Montreal Conference on Adult 
Education (196O) and more in particular the Council of 
Europe's 1967 Marly-le-Roi Conference on "Permanent Education 

.had a great influence on the discussion in this country. 

These influences worked out in, a double way: on one 
hand in the 'set-up of the committee of experts' study 
mentioned before and in another way in the organisation 
of a government sponsored "Round Table Conference , held in . 
1969 on "Permanent Education" and the implications of this 
policy principle for the restructuring of the field of adult 
education.' Both had their consequences in theory and practice. 

The study on " FUNCTION AND FUTUIHE OP ADULT EDUCATION IN 
DUTCH SOCIETY ", which appeared towards the end of iyoy, had 
the intention to clarify the function of adult education as 
implied by the permanent education principle and the 
policies to be pursued both by private organisations and 
the government In order to have this function realised. 
Since this study has become - more implicitly however than 
explicitly -> a guideline for official politics it seems 
appropriate to summarise here, its main points. 

i. Although a distinction is made - more or less parallel . 
to those made in other countries and languages - between the 
broader notion of "vorming" and the more cognitive aspect 
of "ontwikkeling", both might"' be covered by the translation 
"(^dult) education", this notion in turn being distinguished 
from "instruction" as well as "training", ranging these 
concept^ from involving- a "whole person" to merely certain . 
aspects of outward conduct. Adult education thus is not 
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value -free" J but "has to take a stand as to man and society. 
As the study has it adult education should contribute to 
the realisation of human freedom, knowing that this cannot 
N: achie^-^d without striving ',t the same time after structures 
■ society that permit this freedom to become real* Therefore 
freedom, and solidarity are key^-notions in this concept of 
adult education. Stressing as the study does that this 
concept in its value - loadedness could be supported from 
different religious, humanistic and political view-pointSj> 
it proves at the same time the essential pluralist 
character of Dutch society as v/ell as the typical impact 
of religious and theological debate on every important issue. 
It is clearly pointed out that adult education thus 
conceived cannot limit itself to reflection, clarification 
and better understanding, but has to prepare for action 
and to help find ways and means to change structures in 
society, 1 

Eventually the unavoidable consequence can be that 
adult education and social action have to go hand in hand. 
.Anyway adult education never can limit itself to a service- ** "* 
function to actual society. 

il. Based on these fundamentals a set of tasks is assigned* 
to adult education in present-day society. Together they, 
have to answer the question how in a permanent process of ~. 
rapid and profound change human freedom and solidarity can 
be safeguarded and fostered. The tasks that have to be 
performed are lying in fields constituted by (a) the 
accumulation of knowledge; (b) the enlargement of life- 
chances; (c) growing prosperity and revolutions in , 
occupational life; (d) intensification of communication. 
A further analysis is made of the requirements which in 
each of these fields have to be met by adult education. 

As to accumulation of knowledge (a) it is stated that 
all education, formal and non-formal, should take into account 
the stronger critical attitude and the need tp participate 
actively in and influence the course of affairs, as well as 
the necessity of democratisation and speading of access to 
and assimilation of knowledge. Equality of opportunity 
should be one of the leading principles in this respect. 
As a consequence of these demands the study advocates a,, 
close co-operation between f ormal . and non-forraal (adult ) 
education; a broader scope for popularised scientific 
information; a continuously, brought up 'to date offer of 
basic knowledge; the development of documentation and 
information services; more attention to be paid to background 
questions. 
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Most important, challenge for adult education. by the 
enlargement of life-chances indicated under (b) is, according 
to the study, the widening margin in life ih which man can 
choose. In order to make one^s personal choice, one should 
be able to understand one^ 3 self, and in order to shape 
one's life, develop creativity and ability to relate to 
others and participate in action, . • 

Answers to this challenge would have to be: political 
education meant to enable people to contribute to a further 
democratisation of their own environment; family- and 
parent-education, with a view to changing family-patterjis 
and marital cr male-female relationships; educational 
activities directed towards more involvement and participation 
of young workers as well as elderly people, both groups 
until now having been looked upon as not yet or. no more 
"active adults'^ . 

In these tasks in particular one can recognise again 
the emancipatory function of adult education. Today no 
doubt a similar study explicitly would have paid attention 
to women's role in society and have made an even more 
fundamental plea for ' emancipatory education. It is 
remarkable^ on the other hand - and a warning for the 
inevitable limitations of every such study - that only six 
years ago this had not been done. Mot even, one woman served 
on the l8-rnan committee I • 

In relation to (c) the growing prosperity and the 
revolutions, in occupational life, the most important task for 
adult education ^is considered to be clarificatiori of the 
increasingly complex economic and social problems and the 
related shifts ivi occupational structure with their connections - 
with third world development problems. It is .stated as a 
necessity that ^'general" and ''vocational"'^''feducation being not 
just a "cultural fringe" to be added to the "hard core'- of 
vocational, diploma-directed education, . but an essential element 
meant to sharpen *^t he critical attitude of workers and eventually 
having the work-environment itself as its object of change. 

Special attention is asked for vocational education in 
■ agriculture and the trades and crafts, for edjAcation within -the 
civil service, for vocational guidance, counsellUng, (re)training 
and education of women, and for consuiner education. 

The intensification of communication (d) confronting every- 
body with an* .open, tradition-lacking society with excessive,, 
often stereotyped, world-wide mass-media information, makes it 
necessary to h-.^lp people to* master this situation. 

Education should aim at a critical use of inf or*matlon, 
honesty to facts, expose prejudice and discrimination, and 
strengthen tolerance, thus making possible a real communication. 
Ways and means for communication, notably the arts and the mass- 
media, . should be integrated in adult educatlon^activities. 
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Adult education that, according to the study 'summansed so ■ 
■far, in present-day society has to fulfil this complex of tasks, 
thereby is going to have a function quite different.. from the one 
It used to have. Could this former function be described' as an 
incidental corrective and complementary one to (formal) youth 
education, the future function is far more essential, adult 
education becoming - just as education of youths has. already. . 
been before lozig - a permanent • function integrated into modern 
society. In other words: adult education, as part of a function 
that has to be provided ifoi; permanently and generally, is going 
to be socialised. 

iii. Admitting this fact the Committee of Experts in its .study 
specifies a number of wishes as to structures to be developed 
and measures to be taken. 

- a. The existing organisations and institutions are summoned 
"to put their pieces together", in order to create an 
adequate and rational complex of provisions. If need be 
organisations, should be ready to change their operations 
or eventually terminate them. , 

To avoid overlap or fill gaps specialisation and 
differentiation will be necessary; not every organisation 
should try to do everytMng. Common programming and 
mutually adjusted policies will be required, not only irom 
adult education organisations in l:he narrower sense, but . 
lust as \iell from youth-work agencies, the schools, 
universities, libraries, inuseums,. mass-media and community 
development agencies. To this end the scudy recommends 
' the establishment of local or regional "education_ councils 
or bodies based on co-operation of existing agencies. 
Conscious of the problems and en^ dements this .migat 
cause, the committee, according jutch tradition, 
decidedly preferred this more difficult way instead ol 
advocating a new structure beside or over the existing one. 

b. As to accommodation and personnel the study stresses 
the necessity of using more fully existing facilities, such 
as school buildings, cultural centres, neighbourhood houses, 
li^braries and the like. Multi-purpose buildings should be 
built when existing accommodation is insufficient. 

Since only residential adult education and -neighbour- 
hood centres ' are more or less properly staffed the demand 
.: is made in order to have the, local education bodies well^ . 
manned, to have one prof essional worker for every 20-30,000 . 
inhabitants. It goes without saying that this demand in . 
its turn has to -lead to a higher, degree of prof essionalisation 
■ without however leaving out the necessary ^."^^^^^^tf 

rol^ volunteer workers will always have to play, inereiore . 
more training facilities are asked for, to be realised 
preferably by an integration of university and higher 
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professional education* In-service (re)trainins facilities 
should be organised regionally based on co-operation of 
practice, research and training, whereby residential colleges 
could bring in their know-how and facilities. Although 
the study sees the adult educators *^ prof ession as a "free'* 
profession, it advoqates at the same time an adequate personnel 
-policy, a coherent career^-planning and a solid legal status* 
' The question might well be whether an increasing degree of 
socialisation of adult education will be corpatible with a 
"free" profession; developments today shoT a growing ; 
tension between the workers* claim for freeuom of - 
criticising - action and their demand to have a well 
guaranteed civil servants position, 

c. Research and d eve' ;ment as yet arc of little 
importance in this country. The committee thus recommends 
the setting up of a research policy stimulating new 
and co-ordinating current projects and urging co-operation 
between universities and research institutes. A .coherent 
publications policy and the provision of transfer and 
"translation-to-practice" facili.ties> particularly in 
the field of curricula and methods should have' high 
priority* 

d» VJith recommendations for g;overnment policy the 
study winds up. Most of these recommendations follow 
from desiderata formulated previously : further ;> ' 
decentralisation of educE,tion policy, but, as is 
emphasised, along with enlargement of ..financial 
possibilities -of local a,nd regional authorities; ;\ 
elaboration of legal measures to ensure co-operation of 
organisations and institutioris on local level and: its 
adeque-te financing; the. Introduction of an educational ^ 
leave, beginning for instance v/ith ad ul-ts in the years, 
before being pensioned. To vxork out the recommendations- 
it is suggested that a ministerial committee , be set up 
to make more specific proposals. 

3, This study on ''Function and Future of Adult Education'* 

has been summarised here at some length because it has 

become the main policy document .both for organisations in 

the field as well as - although never adopted officially as 

such - for the government departments concerned. It so 

happens that in this relatively new field workers, experts 

and policy-makers are still largely the same.people^ Thus 

lines of communication are short and mutual influence easy. 

So concepts and ideas from the 1970 study formula ted by 

the committee largely could be put Into practice by the same 

people and their organisations. And to a, great extent these 

same views could be brought to the fore in the I969 Government ^ 

RoUnd Table Conferorxce, meVxtioned' before, the Initiative to 

Which after all had come from .the same circles that had ;been 

behind/the Netherlands Centre for Adult Education and its 

study • ^ 
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So as ci.: Gonso^quj:jnce. of both., the -study on "Function '-aiid 
Future" aad the Round Table Conference, in 1971 the 
" Advisory Boa^rd on_ Adult Education '^ was established by the 
Minister-: of Culture, Recreation and Social Work, for 
a large part halving as members , the same persons that had 
been serving on the expert committee that had prepp" the 
study. The Board vias commissioned to advise the Minister 
either on his request or on its own Initiative in all 
matters, regarding adult education. One of the first requests 
made by the Ministry was to make proposals for a regulation 
of local adult education and a revision of the regulation 
concernii/;- residential adult education, existing - as 
the onl;-; . el - in different versions since 1955« 

■ ' The board had a special task-forca draw up .these 
proposals in the form of draft regulations. As to the 
proposal QoncQrning local adult education which had 
highest priority because of its '* underdeveloped" position - 
hearings, were held on the first draft, which was critically- 
commented by a. large number of people and organisations in 
the field. A second version passed the Board and was 
presented to the .Minister. Ona.~-should not be astonished to 
see tliat - the' ;proposed regulation largely had been inspired 
by the ideas already known from the Centre for Adult Education 
study. !the main point was that , the Ministry of Culture, 
Recreation and Social Work should put a premium on efforts 
to co>-operate af local level in offering an adequate . 
(ie responding to the real needs of local communities) 
range of adult education activities using existing facilities 
as much as pos^vlbi*"^ . A set of criteria was indicated by 
which the premium could be fixed: the more "forgotten" . 
groups in local societies could be reached and the larger . 
the 'scope of co-operative efforts the higher the premiujn 
would be. Looal government should have decisive influence 
in allowing grants^ although the regulation in fact wo'^.ld 
..be a basis for central governmorlt ' s subsidising policy . 
The .regulation should be effective only for a limited number 
of yis'ars, • since it v/as meant to be an "educative" measure. 
Local governments never had had - if they had not taken it 
upon themselves - any responsibility for education of adults, 
nor had private organisations been very much inclined to 
co-operate and plan together their operations. It 
therefore seemed necessary to- allow for a period in which 
local authorities as well as adult education organisations 
could try tc find each other and make their way towa.vds a 
comprehensive local education system. This temporary 
central regulation granting subsidies on certain specific 
conditions aiming at bringing about the integration process, 
then should be replaced by a lav/ that would place the 
.. responsibility, exclusively with the autonomous local 
authorities. In the meantime central government would have 
the power to intervene r make on request the necessary 
provisions, if locally no agreeinent could be reached. 

95"" 
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^, During nearly two years in which the nation-wide 

discussion about this proposal weiio on - in itself having 

already a "sensibilisation^' effect on all agencies concerned - 

the Ministry in its budget opened up the possibility of 

" local co-operation" ezpe rim e n t s , Three cities and two 

rural areas were soloctod in which the principles of the 

draft proposal, though not yet accepted by the Ministry, 

should be tried Dutv The Ministry commissioned the- Netherlands — 

Centre for Adult Educ&.tion to conduct a research project on 

these experiments, - 

The Centre meanwhile had taken the initiative to 
organise in every province, together with the provincial 
advisory "Councils for cultural affairs^', information meetings 
for local authorities on the policy issues with which they 
would be confronted once the proposals would have been 
accepted by the Ministry and had become effective » Local 
authorities showing ti. ,Tiselves rather interested - on the 
condition that money would follow ideas - quite a nuniber of 
national orgar.:'..3ations demonstrated scepticism about a 
"co-operation" which would be "forced upon them", fear of - 
losing their freedom under central regulations, and- at the 
same time mistrust of local authorities and their sometimes 
narrow-minded politicians. It vras evident however that on 
local and regional level there was much more ' vrillingness to 
try and find ways hy vrtiich adult education could fulfil a , 
more adequate fuaction in local society, as an increasing 
number of applications for gov^ri'irnunt grants to initiatives * - - 
in. this respect did prove. - 

The Ministry deciding about the Advisory Board's 
proposals in a first draft regulation had them sharpened up^ 
strengthening its own discretionary pov/er. When the organisations 
and local authorities, being consulted, brought up fi^erce • 
criticism, a second draft clianged even more in the original 
proposals, leaving out the "educational" elements and the 
Ministry * s own possibility to intervene. Under the regulation 
as it has been drafted nov/ (1975) local authorities that will 
have drawn up a plan for the structuring of adult education 
provisions (based preferably on co-operation of existing 
institutions) and v/i thin it have a yearly programme of 
activities organised, will be entitled to have the costs of 
this programme reimbursed, probably (though this is not yet 
decided, upon) up to about 70?^ overall. Very few indications ^ 
have been left in the new draft as to the ways and means 
local authorities and organisations should use to'reachthe 
goal of an adequate adult education structure integrated 
into the whole of the local education system^ ■ \^ 
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On the one hand this may be looked upon as being a 
real breakthrough in the centralist attitude for which 
the government is so often reproached and as giving full 
credit to the autonomous locai authorities on the other hand 
it might well bo feared that the most active and well equipped 
municipalities will use their power to influence both local 
organisations as well as central government to accept their 
plans. The more iso^ oince the draft is not very specific ' 
in its criteria v/ith v;hich structures and programmes should 
comply and, therefore, decisions in this respect will have 
to be rather arbitrary. 

It is hoped however that a new committee which in 1975 
has been commissioned by the. Minister of Culture, Recreation 
and Social Work, in viov; of, the intended legislation, v;ith 
the task to advise about the nature, structure and scope of 
local education "networks" will work out procedures and 
standards that can be used in implementing, the new regulation • 
In this "Co mmittee oh Local .Education Networks " some of 
those that had been engaged in preparing the study on 
"Function and Future'* are to be found again, so that- further . 
elaboration of the study ^s ideas in this respect can be 
expected. The committee particularly v/ill have to cope 
with the problem of- planning ! onco adult education is no 
longer going to be a marginal, hardly subsidised, affair or 
a more or less commercial enterprise, this problem arises. 
Essentially it will mean whether or not, and how, can be. 
quantified what will be judged (a political, decisionij a. 
reasonable or minimal, well spread set of provisions 'for 
adult education. By no means an easy, proolem since it 
pertains to a field in vxhich thinking in terms of "quality" 
and freedom of action Is preferred over quantification with 
its unavoidable fixations and restrictions! It is only 
with respect to public libraries that a step in this 
direction has been taken with the nev/ (1975) ^^-^ on public 
libraries. 

5* This very problem of planninp; had arisen as well with 
' regard to residential adult eduaatio;! * As has been mentioned 
.Polk High ochools and residential colleges in general. in this • 
country have had the privilege of .having a system of grants 
in aid from central government since the early fifties, as 
the only sector in adult education. Together with the drafting 
of a new regulation for local v/ork tho Advisory Board was 
asked by the Ministry to propose a revision of the existing 
regulation for residential work and see to^'their mutual 
adjustment. The main point of the suggested alterations was 
that it be allowed to residential colleges, being the most 
professionalised institutions, to have staff members undertake 
'outrreach'' activities in local situations, in co-operation 
with organisations or groups on the spot. Many residential 
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colleges, in particular Folic Hi£sh Schools had already 
established this type of work as a sort of Community 
.development activity^ without so far having been entitled 
to have it subsidised. ITow the envisaged co-operation of adult 
education institutions in local situations should have a 
further component in a regional co-operation with residential 
colleges. 

On this point again the problem of planning, becomes 
topical. It had' already been Introduced though v/hen the 
former Minister had raised the question of how many residential 
colleges there should be and where they should be. The 
development of these institutions in the Netherlands gives 
a good example of v/hat happens when there is no clear policy 
either on the side of the government, or on that of the 
institutions concerned. Since , central government started to 
subsidise Polk High Schools in 19^8, it continued to pay 
with JO^i in fact every new college that asked for it and 
that had been in operation during one year. As long as 
economic grov;th and prosperity went on pressure from churches 
and trade--unlons particularly . to have "their" colleges 
subsidised too, had little resistance from the part of 
central government. 

Provincial governments for the same reason, and since 
after all this v/hole residential business was . a minor concern, 
gradually had como to give a grant in aid as well (+ 10 to 15% 
of the central government's JO'yS) ^ although they had^not had 
any say in the decision whether or not a centre should be 
established within its boundaries, nor whether or not central 
government should subsidise it and by doing so in fact, would 
oblige provincial government to do the same. 

The consequence has been that apart from the Folk High 
Schools, which had constantly followed the policy of establishing 
one in every province — residential colleges are scattered all 
over the country, situated mainly in the centre and the^ north, 
whilst only a few are to be found in the more densely populated 
areas In the western parts of the country. Programme planning is 
more or less is done by each centre itself; on a few occasions 
there is some co-ordination between residential centres mutually 
or between them and local organisations. Thus in every respect 
the picture is one of unoo-ordinated growth^ no criteria for 
admission being available . Consequently when public money 
became shorter the Ministry .sirnply "pai.d less than the regulation's 
70?< and the colleges had to meet ends by cutting their budgets 
and raising fees. It goes lA^ithout saying that such a situation 
'could not last, and the Minister, therefore, in 1972, asked 
the Advisory Board to advise him on the planning of residential 
colleges. Although the then Minister's concern was primarily 
a financial 'one, his successor, according to the developing 
trend of comprehensive planning, attributes a much wider 
significance to this planning advice. The Board, with this in 
view, first wanted to have some research done^ a report now has 
been finished, but as usual presents mainly historical data 
and viev/s of interviewed staff --members . 
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6. Whether or not this may bo helpful in reaching a decision 
on a planning mechanism^, this decison anyway has to be a 
political onOj, and thus v;ill go along with the decisions to be 
made on the development of local adult education networks. 

' The main li/.es of the futur'e organisation of adult 
education thiis emerge: the so far underdeveloped'^ local adult 
education institutions^ both the traditional as v/ell as the 
more recent ones, v/ill be the nuclei of local ^'ne tworks^' j they 
will have to be developed in connection with the school system. 
The "over-developed^^ residentip.l colleges will have to adapt 
their operations in such a way that they fit . into or co-operate 
with the netWo}::»k systems either regionally or nationally. 
Nationally fcoo;, a relationship with correspondence-schools 
and the mass-iaedia - in the way of multi -media co-operation - 
will have to be developed* 

Adult education structuring itself along these lines - 
and stimulated to do so by an adequate policy - and financingi - 
both of national government and local authorities - would more 
than ever before become an integrated part of modern society 
and be able to fulfil the educational function ttds society 
requires. 

On one condition: that the adult education system as it 
has been described here will find its "connection" or if 
possible its integration with the school systems in order to 
give shape to the idea of "permanent education". 

Ill, A dult education and its integration in the Dutch educational 
system 

1. So far adult education has been described as being mostly 
"out-of school" education* However correct this may be^, "in- • 
school-- education" having traditionally been reserved to 
youths yet in some instances - as has already been observed - 
schools too have developed adult courses. Mainly ±m the field 
of vooatj.onal tr:aiviingj evening courses have been and are 
offered V^y technical schcols of different level, commercial 
and agricultural schools and schools for. domestic science. 
As far as the teaching profession is concerned, notably as a ^ 
consequence of constant changes in science and occupational 
life, retraining or refresher courses for teachers always, 
though in particular after the v/ar, have been organised. And 
to obtain general education diplomas on secondary level 
"evening schools" have opened their doors as has been 
mentioned before - \since the early thirties. These formal* 
education opportunities for adults however, being mainly 
administered by the Ministry of Education, and therefore 
subject to the complex legislative and administrative machinery 
grown within this government department, in most cases have 
been- more "formal" indeed,^ less flexible, 'and usually in 
contents and methods still more geared to young than to adult 
people. 
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It may be understandable, therefore, that few If any 
contacts ever have existed bo tv/e on these parts and pieces of 
formal adult education and the informal adult education agencies , 
the more so since the latter came under the authority of the 
new and highly ^'informal^' Ministry of Culture^ Recreation and 
Social V/orkl 

Even less is the relationship with the "Accelerated 
Vocational Training'* courses and othex"^ training facilities (in 
or outside, companies) from 19^6 onward organised directly or 
paid by the ^ Ministry of Labour within the framework of a 
gradually developing labour-market policy. Not only because- ^ • 
here again another government department is in charge of a set 
of adult education activitiesj but mo're fundamentally since 
the philosophy behind the three ''domains^' of adult education 
indicated seems to be that much different that it would hardly 
be conceivable to bring them together in one coherent system, 

. These philosophies vary from an ^^emancipatory personal 
growth" - and ''critical attitude towards society" - philosophy 
on one end, via "knowledge means power and profit", to a "training 
adapted to requirements of economic grow'th" - philosopliy on the 
other end. More clearly however than in the respective government 
departments^ policies, these philosophies find their expression in 
concepts and ideologies on which groups and organisations that 
have to do with education of adults base their policy and actions. 
These groups range from "adult education" institutions via parent- 
and teacher-organisations as well as trade-unions to employers' 
unions. 

2* In such a situation any attempt to try and integrate what 
has both structurally and ideologically' grown already so far apart, 
must be rather hazardous. Yet, urged by the necessity of coping 
with "rapid change*' all over, more so perhaps than attracted by 
the lure of "education pormanente" the then Minister of Education 
in 1968 published a statement on policy priorities in- which he 
emphasised the necessity of co-ordinating the so far incoherent 
parts of the educational system. This should not only apply to 
the school-system itself - for whrch it would mean an incr^easing 
degree of integration both horizontally (for instance between 
vocational and non-vocational education on equal level) as well 
as vertically (eg between the, in this country, still separated 
"kindergarten" and elementary education) but just as well to the 
school-system as such and other "out-of -school" types of education. 

By that time however this remained just wishful thinking. 

In 1971 the Ministry of Labour published a paper on its 
" Philosophy and policy with regard to training in the framework of 
an active Labour-market policy". Here too, as in other sectors of 
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education not only social and economic circumstances compelled 
to review the. existing situations, but so did international 
opinion as well. Already* two years earlier a working group 
of representatives from the government departments Qoncerned 
(Labour^ Education^ Culture, Recreation and Social Work, 
Economic Affairs and Agriculture) had made a plea for the 
co-ordination of policy making in the field of training and 
retraining. One of the main features of a policy to be 
developed woul<i have to be the co-operation between on the 
job ""training programmes and the government provided education 
and (re-) training facilities. And emphasis shouid shift 
from purely economic oonslderations underlying the new policy, to 
social ones as well, aiming at personal development of 
individuals. Little- thought however was giveri to the question 
whether or not an ''educational' leave'' would have to be introduced 
as a means to promote occupational mobility, let alone cultural 
enrichment. 

Evidently during the late 60s and early 70s within • 

^the government as V7e];'l as the non-governmental organisations 

'thinking had ripened/ that far that measures to implement these 

ideas could not fail' to-be taken. ^ " 

Thus, when the present governmen t came into power ( 1973 ) 
i.t did not take long before - based on a Cabinet decision - 
the Minister of Education together with the Minister of Culture, 
Recreation and Social Work installed a Task-force to advise them 
on the development of an "Ope n Scho_ol_" in this country. 

Shortly afterwards (1974) the Minister of Culture, Recreation 
and Social Work this time together with the Ministers of Education ' 
and Labour, had another. committee started to advise - as has 
been said before - on the development of local adult education 
networks. The -Minister of Labour at this moment \still has an 
inter-departmental working group studying the question of • 
how to tackle the problem of educational leave.- 

The two first task-forces are composed of 10 to 15 members 
selected as being experienced in the field of education in 
its broadest sense and niot representatives of any group or 
organisation, (a noteworthy fact in this country.). .They are 
not supposed to do more research or embark upon new studies;., 
but to make policy recommendations in order to have the government's 
aims with regard to the development of, -the educational system 
realised. 

They are hired to do ^this job for two days a week during three 
years, and are equipped with secretarial staff. Inside the 
government departments concerned a high level of ficialsV working 
-party has been created to consider the recommendations of the 
task-force and, after the Minister' s decision, to take the necessary 
steps to. have them implemented. 3y mutual representatives communica 
tion between the task-force is guaranteed; similarly the government 
departments' working party has observers in both groups. 
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3. The "Open School''' Task-force has had its commission 
specified on four points: the ^'Open School" should have to 
be an autonomous lnstiV;utionj offering second chance and 
second way education, without however becoming a separate 
"education empire'^; it should be a multi-media operation; it 
should concentrate on secondary level education; and - last 
but not least to "disadvantaged" should be given priority. 

i. It is obvious that . in these terms of reference traces are 

to be found of foreign examples such as the British "Open University" 
or the Bavarian "Telekolleg" / The important difference however lies 
in the fact that here, in accordance with the present Cabinet's 
general policy of spreading power, income and knowledge, an attempt 
will be made to spread educational opportunities more. widely than to 
those only for whom they are anyway ,within easy reach. That^s why an 
'open school" was given priority over an "open university", not- 
withstanding severe criticism on the part of some university groups. 
The task force in its first recommendation to the Ministers, went 
a step further: since over 25:^ of the adult Dutch population 
never has had any more education than six years elementary school 
plus, at the most, two years of further education, it was proposed - 
this population being considered to be the most important education- 
ally disadvantap;ed group - that an "open school" operation should 
start not with secondary level education as such, but with a 
programme aiming at bridging the gap between elementary and lower . 
secondary education to the effect that participants, if^they would 
wish to do so, would be able to continue a secondary level . study 
either on the vocational side or in general education. 

The Ministers have accepted this important shift in emphasis 
and the task-force thus has set out to. discuss the requirements an 
adequate curriculum should comply with. 

ii. Taking into account the v/ide-spread anti-motivatedness caused 
by former school experience and - one would be inclined to say - by 
our present-day welfare-state situation, it was clear that the. 
curriculum should have as much "motivation-pov,'er" as possible; an 
open curriculum seemed the answer. "Open" first in this way that ■ 
it will present issues relevant to the "target" -population and 
clearly to be orecognised as being part of their own life and work 
situation. It is hoped that this "openness" towards the potential 
participant's situation will have a strong enough motivatlng-ef f ect 
and rouse their interest to participate in small groups in order to 
work on these - their "own" - problems and situations. 

In another wav too the curriculum will be open: having started 
with working on a "thematic" issue with which participants have 
identified themselves they may discover specific topics or subject 
matter on v/hich obey feel they should acquire more ability or 
knowledge; they then .can make a choice out of a great number of 
"learning-modulos" of about G study hours each, with which they can 
build their own programme* 
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The ^^learning-modules" are constructed on the basis of an • 
analysis of the final terms of the lower secondary education 
level, and as to contents and wording of course adapted to the 
adult population concerned. 

As a matter of fact "options of thematic issues and learning 
modules will have to be limited to the most relevant ones^ certainly 
so in the first years. In so far it would be more correct to say 
that the curriculum will be ^'indicative" as to the options available. 
The counselling which will be part of the learning process, may help 
people, if they wish, to find other suitable v/ays to get the 
education th^y need. 

In any case there will be ample possibilities of pursuing all 
kinds of studies and activities that will enable people to ^participate 
more fully in social and public life as well as in personal relations 
and .family life without being urged to acquire certificates 01^ 
diplomas. But on the other hand, .by ''building" a programme accordingly 
one may Just as well prepare for admission to courses, or schools 
on the next higher level and thus acquire certificates having an 
"effectus civilis". Without this being possible an "open school" 
neoessarily would remain a "second rate" form of e'ducation, and 
would never be integrated into the educational system.- 

This "openness" of the curriculum and the extent to which it 
can be individualised will make it possible It is hoped— to credit 
participants' life- or work experience. Difficult though this may 
be, and unfamiliar as it is in Dutch education, the Ministers have 
agreed with the task-^f orce ' s proposal to this effect, which will 
have to be tried out in the first experimental years. 

A curriculum of this nature and, therefore, a learning process . 
of this character has the pretention to integrate the two" "forms" of 
adult educa'tion which in this country - unfortunately - have, since .:. 
the last decades particularly, grown apart: "vorming" (non-formal, 
attitude directed education) and ^^oatwikkeling" (cognition directed, 
formal education) v/hich, when leading to diplomas, .is called 
"onderwijs" • or "school-education". 

Although in either case it essentially is just a learning 
opportunity which is created, adequately adapted to the learners^ 
situation and needs, the dichotomy between "vorming" and "bnderwijs" 
in this country is treated as an almost metaphysical issue and has 
been institutionalised accordingly. No wonder that any attempt to' 
integration is-met with suspicion and criticisml . 

iii. The "open school" should be - as has been said a ^Vnul ti--media" - 
operation . The impact of TV - and other, technological devices as to • 
audio-visual media - of course has been irresistable. 
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The government in I97I had already its views -on "instructional, 
broadcasting^' published in a statement in order to promote public 
discussion. The term "instructional^' had been preferred over 
"educational" as indicating an intentional process of offering 
learning opportunities by broadcast to be combined with other media 
and- requiring a controllable activity on the part. of the learner. 
An "e,:ucational" effect can be attributed to many more broadcasted 
Productions, so* it seemed appropriate to use a more restricting term. 

Main points furthermore were that "instructive" broadcasting 
should not primarily be a special type of broadcasted production, 
but on the cont^rary be education making use of ^special . technology; 

that., there-fore/ a special institution should tie created based on 

and governed by the autonomous organisations and iiistititions, in the 
Dutch situation responsible for education in all its varieties and 
denominations, and having at its command its own TV and radio channels 
The then Minister of Education responsible for this statement, now 
acts as chairman of the "open school" task- force, so one should not 
be surprised to see the views expressed in the statement play a 
considerable role in the task-forceps discussions. 

In as far as its first project is concerned^ giving priority to 
the educationally disadvantaged, the task-force however decided that 
the most important "medium" to be used would have to be the immediate 
personal contact, whether or not within small groups, of "teachers" 
or 'animateurs" and "learners". 

The "media-mix", it was concluded, would in each case, varying 
with the target-group to be reached, and the subject matter offered, 
require careful study. University-level students eg might be more 
easily reached with TV only and remain involved, .^whereas less 
^learning-minded" people will heed constant encouragement by 
"animateurs" I 3o emphasis will lie here^ next Important will be 
written material and other visual aids; radio- and more particularly 
regionally or locally adapted broadcasts (language!) - will be more 
used in this case than nation-wide TV-production. 

The latter mainly will have a promoting function and present 
the "case-study'"'- type issues with which potential participants 
should be able to identify and thus be'come involved and interested 
in the subject-matter and the learning process* 

4, Target-group, curriculum and media- use, as described here 
according to the first recommendation, having been approved of 
by the Ministers, the task-force then had to consider how to^make 
these ideas oper ational . It deserves special attention that,"'' 
contrary to u'sual practice in this country, structures and 
organisational problems had not been the task-force' s first 
preoccupation. It has preferred to seek acceptance first of its 
views? and priorities, structure and organisation having to be 
developed in function thereof. 
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Since very little experience - either. in the Netherlands or 
elsewhere - has been made with educational activities outr^aching 
to disadvantaged groups, ^it was considered a necessity to have 
experiments to try out the validity of assumptions underlying the 
views and suggestions made in the first recommendation, as well as 
the practicability of the whole operation as the task-force had in 
mind* On the other hand, the decision having been taken by the 
Cabinet that an ^'open school" had to be introduced as part of the 
educational system^i experiments would not have to answer the question 
whether or not an "open school" would be feasible, but how it best 
could be realised. ' 

It v/as decided therefore that' pilot -^projects be set up, lasting 
two years, these two years being about ediuivalent to the first year 
of lower secondary education, thus permitting participants to 
continue, if they would wish to do so, their study and obtain a 
lower secondary level diploma either on the vocational side or on tl ' 
general education side. 

i. In order to be able to focus the necessary r e s e a r c h - s t u d i e s 
to specific problem-areas, the target-population has been divided ' 
•^»^.to three different categories, vis married women, working yount 
people (aged ^ 18--30), an^ adult workers (aged ± 30 - 55/6o), 
actually occupied or not. 

Although' the curriculum will be one and the same, its "openness" 
will allov/ adjustments to the specific situation of each category 
and even of different groups within each category. Research will be 
focussed first to the question v/hether a curriculum as it will have 
been elaborated. does meet the expectations of participants and the 
requirements of the task-force; this will be studied in the three 
categories of participants in the way of constant evaluation with on- 
going feed-back to the curriculum construction team so as to permit 
permanent adjustment. Furthermore there will be three different 
objectives for research: different forms of presentation by mass- 
media and the use and effect* of them will be studied within the . 
married women-group; educational needs will be studied in depth with 
the young workers-group and this for obvious reasons since their nef=^'^';' 
will decide to a large extent on future adult education activities; 
the way in which the existing local "educational inf r^a-s tructure" 
(schools and adult- 'education organisations) will work and co-operate 
in providing the animation, teaching and counselling functions for 

groups and individuals v/ill be studied in the adult workers project. 

' . 

Pilot-projects will be differentiated accordinjg to the three cate 
gories of potential participants and will be set up in _different loo;=^'' 
:tions: the young-v;orkers project in three middle-size towns; the 
vjorking adults project in three rural areas; the married women' s pro- 
'jects in some larger cities and some rural areas, eight locations in 
all, this larger number being accounted..'f or because of the apparent 
and urgent need of this group in our society to have more educational 
opportunities. In each location a number of about 150 participants is 
hoped. to be reached; small as this number may seem, it should be 
borne in mind that it will be far from'easy, as experience has shewn., 
to contact and encourage people belonging to the target-population t^ 
resume any form of education. Moreover, for research purposes as well 
numbers should not exceed these limits. And less so, because of the 
time limit for these pilot projects. of two years. 
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(ii) Before coming to the organisational aspects of the pilot- 
projects and the long term structural probiems of integrating 
adult education into an overall educational system in this 
country, some inf ori::ation seems to be appropriate on the 
financial aspects of these efforts to develop an "Open School"- 
.:situation. In the 1975 budget of the Ministry of Education 
Hfl. 6 million was allocated to the task-force. That year 

being mainly a preparatory and discussion phase the money • 

has not been used^ to the full. For 1976 an amount of • 
i Hfl. 7 million is available^ with it have to be covered the 
task-force members payment, secretarial costs, and - by far 
the biggest item - the costs of curriculum construction;, of 
mass-media production and of the animator - and .teaching teams 
in the locations, 

The task-force had to hire Its own curriculum since in . 
the Netherlands no adequate programmes, meeting the requirements 
of the task-force, were available. It was even necessary to 
have one team-member from the Dutch speaking part of Belgium.' 
It is hoped that part of the research will be done hy existing 
(university) institutions, but no doubt some research people 
will have to be employed by the task-force. The production 
of written material and of radio and TV broadcasts, at least 
partly, will have to be paid to the co-operating organisations 
out of the task-force's budget too. And last but not least 
in each location the salaries and overhead costs of three to 
five full-time staff will have to be paid. 

Of course there has been some discussion whether it 
would be worth while to spend about Hfl . 4000. — per participant 
per year in starting up an "Open School" of which the positive 
effects upon and usefulness for the participants still have 
to be proved. \#iat else could not have been done with this 
money if simply it would have been given to existing evening 
schools or other adult education organisations.' 

This point of doubt and criticism again discloses the 
at least ambivalent attitude not only of the regular school 
system and the adult education system but Just as well of 
correspondence schools and mass-media organisations towards 
the "Open School'' set up. 

They all applaud the idea of "permanent education", and 
agree with its realisation, but. so far however have done or 
could do very little to put it into practice. 

• It is quite understandable, therefore, that once .the 

"Open School*^ task-force had set out. to try and realise- this 
idea by way of an integrative as well as innovative strategy, 
feir of loosing their ^identity", influenced the attitude of 
many an organisation or institution. And. even more so 
•because of the fact that notwithstanding an ongoing 
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aeoularisation, in this Qountry the school system as well as 
the broadcasting system are for the largest part still firmly 
denomination or religion based and eagerly watch over their 
privileges. 

Taking into account moreover a growing sensitiveness on the 
part of local authorities - this too a deeply rooted Dutch 
tradition - for any encroachment by central government' on their' " 
autonomy in cultural and educational matters, it will be clear 
that the task-force has to operate- very carefully in carrying --- 
out its mandate. 

(ill) Thus, considering the question of how to structure an 
Open School" which on the one hand, according to the mandate, 
should have to be an "autonomous" institution, on the other . 
hand however not a new "educational empire", the task- force 
decided, before coming up with a proposal, to consult all the 
important national organisations and institutions ooncerned. 
The problem discussed with them has been: where on the 
continuum between a monolithic autai?kic open school empire 
on one side and a multi-component system based possibly on 
•contracts with private organisations and commercial' producers 
on the other side an open school organisation should have to 
be placed? Without going. to the latter extreme most 
organisations consulted have appeared to be in favour of a 
multi-component system, in which for instance the broadcasting 
organisations, the correspondence schools and companies 
publishing educational material each seem to be ready to make 
a "consortium" to render their .services- and offer their 
specific know-how; avoiding unnecessary competition, to a 
multi-media open' school system. 

■ Not only on the "production-side" however of a- multi- 
media learning system,- on the ".processing side ' as well as . 
a mult i- component system is preferred by all' the agencies concerned: 
local authorities, who want fco have their say in an educational 
network systems schools and adult-education tost 1 tut tons, claiming.— 
to be able to provide adequate educational opportunities ■ 
using an open, .multi-media curriculum. 

Thus, based on this outcome of the consultations, in the 
two years pilot project phase a multi-component system will 
be tried out. In the "curriculum construction, and multi- 
media production" sphere "consortia" as mentioned above are 
working on the directives of. the task-force's curriculum 
team. In the fourteen locations (together including ^the 
territories of about 50 municipalities) in which the .pilot 
■projects are going to be launched, task-force member?, 
before definitely recommending these municipalities to., oe . 

■ selected as project areas, have discussed the. Problems ol 
participation and of follow-up wi^h the local autho^r^^^^^ 
and requested their co-operation and. advice . This ^in some 
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cases has led to changes of the area's delimitation., 
Purthertnore inf orrr.ation and discussion meetings have been 
held with the local schools., adult education institutions, 
the churches, chambers of commerce, v/omen's organisations, 
employers and trade unions, labour e::change officials etc. - ., 
Their cooperation is considered to be essential firstly in ■ 
order to re^ch potential participants which as -experience. eg . 

in- Sweden 'has shovm - can only be . hoped to be' successful 

through their intermediary.""' Secondly because, since t.hey are' 
local agencies providing education (as ma in., function or 
occasionally) they together form the educational Infra- 
structure, in which aJid by which an "open school" situation, 
within easy reach of everybody, has to be developed using ,a- 
centrally provided, open curriculum v;ith multi-media 
presentation. 

Schools and organisations therefore have been asked to 
make available not only their premises and facilities, but 
particularly some of their teachers and workers in order to 
make up the" local "open school" staff . They should be 
recruited primarily from those adult education institutions 
and schools that are most familiar with the target group land 
the subject-matter- on the relevant level, and will of course 
have a special training before starting their work. 

5, This "m.ulti- component" organisational set up and the 
process by which it is introduced eaid put into operation (in 
the way m,ore of "problem solving" strategy, than according to 
the traditional "research development diffusion" model) in the 
view of the task-force has a twofold "aim . ■ Firstly to have 
an innovative effect on the already existing educational 
activities for adults; as far as these are evening school or 
training activities they are, as has been explained,, up to 
now rather traditional or one-sidedi* as far as they are 
"adult education" activities in the usual narrower sense, _ 
they have been stressing - in another one-sidedness - their 
liberal or attitude directed character. Innovation thus has 
a double objectiver to integrate the different, more or less 
opposed currents in the education of adults ^ and to open up 
new ways, which are hoped to be more adequate and effective, 
for adults to learn vihen and. what they need. Secondly the 
effect of this operation should be an integrativ e one as far 
as the different, so far rather uncoherent parts of the 
' • local educational inf ra~structure are concerned. The _ 

outcome of this integrative process should be the realisation 

■ of a coherent education network on local or regional level. 

Here the "open school" task-force's operation fits in^ 
with the work of the "Committee on Local Education Networks 

r of the Ministry of Culture. Recreation and Social Work 

■ • mentioned before (page 22) . Logically the latter 's; work 
-' should have been finished before: those networks already- 

■ existing the "open school" would have had a well prepared 
' infra- structure. As things are both operations - being part 

of one and the same policy of integrating the educational 
':;-svsteni - have to be and are coordinated as well as possiDie,. 
^|''')r^'r-pn.:cpmtnitt as well as ■ on government leyel^^^^^^^ 
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: - ■ At this point too the relatr.onship can be made clear of 
the "open school'; .as it is conceived up to now by the task- 
force, with the /'regular'' school system as this might be . ' 
developed according to the blue-print the present Minister 
of Education has recently presented for public discussion. 
^"Contours of a future education system" )• * In this blue- 
print the "open school" is sugge?^' > I an autonomous 
institution sepa.rated from the ool system/ and 

including or at least co-ordin- r.j. "second way", and 

"second chance" educationa.1 lor already existing as well 

as those yet to be developed, oy^n lij adults after the age 
of compulsory education, which would have to be I8. 

In the discussions of the *'opc^n school" task-force . 
landerlying the recommendations made to the Ministers so far a 
somewhat different perspective i,^ emerging . A perspective . in 
which/' adu^^^ by way of an "open school"^ situa^^^ 

be integrated into the school system to a. much larger extent 
than is suggested in the blue-print. 

In that perspective the concept of "recurrent education" 
as developed by the OECD in some of its recent reports,, would 
play a role as operationalising more concretely and practically 
the "permanent education" concept . Taking into consideration 
the growing doubts with regard to a prolongation of compulsory 
^^ducation up to the age of 18 and the rather discouraging. _ 
'dxppirlences even with part-time formal education made compulsory 
fbr young workers aged I6 and 17? it might be questioned 
whether compulsory education should not end at the age of 16+, 
after one has finished a "middle school". 

"/'""in his blue-print the Dutch Minister of Education 'suggests 
that this "middle school" should be a comprehensive school of 
such a nature that "dropping out" in principle would not be 
possible. 

It could be Imagined that after this "middle school" 
period ^ everybody would be entitled to further studies, on condition 
that one first should have had a minimum period of work or 
social experiences. Such a condition, cutting the continuous 
learning situation with its capillary effect; would probably 
lead a good many people to resuming further study only at 
later stage in life for very specific purposes and therefore 
being better motivated. ' 

It goes without saying that as a prerequisite of such a 
possibility 'of "recurrent education" a well defined right to 
it should be legally and not only by collective bargaining 
guaranteed to every adult citizen. And in this perspective 
there should be no more "second way" or "second chance 
education, but after "middle school" all education should 
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have to be open ' , ie open to young adolescents as well as 
older adults, looking for learning situations on whatever 
; .... level, adapted to their Qircumstances and their particular 
- ' needs, and having the opportunity of '■stepping in" at any time 
in life. Then adult education as a separate entity ("out-of- 
school education") up to now distinguished from "school 
education , not only as to its organisation, but as to methods 
and contents as well, would be fully integrated into an "open 
■ school system". 

In the Netherlands some first stef- ;n this way have 
been made - will it be worth while or should we say: 
"omnia vanitas"? 
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I.. Intr o duction (I) 

There is no empirical material which can give us a general • 
survey of par tlci pants influence within the different 
organisations and institutions engaged in adult education in 
Norway. An evaluation of this question must therefore be based 
on relatively scattered impressions. 

x,^^^ -"-^ seems that the organisers of adult education have 
different tradltionc as regards participants influence, often 
closely connected v^llh the. type of learning which characterises 
their actxvj.oios. The voluntary study organisations, for 
instance, have aemor "'oy and participants Influence as central 
values. T\^o- democratically organised studies as 

important i , democratic work In society. ' 

"School systems traditionally cohcentrate on the' fcransf er 

of icnowledge from teachers to the pupils. -Adult education 

seems also to be marked by this concept. One has, however, the "I 
Impression that the participants - influence is greater here than 
in^ education for young people. In recent years there have been 
attempts to change the authori tatian relations in all kinds of 
schools. These changes aim" at producing more co-operation 
between teaohei s and pvipils in classrooms as well as in the 
management of the school as a whole. 

In Industry, participants influence in training programraes 
can differ vr much. Some kind of management training is, for 
instance, bas^d on the ir.cot extensive degree c" parttelpants' 
influence, C-'he.r- kinds of company training on the ©ther 

hand, be ve. , authoritarian. 

The ex:;--n3ive ch.mgos in internal human ir ' --tions in 
industry ,■ che l?.at war^, seen, however, al? . to have 

influenced -a:-, uir/r policies . Today, increase, employee influence 
over comrran;/ t.v-ning prof-rcmmes is more and more common (cf. 2). 

■ Th'3 a33..-oo of participants influence both in scbools, 
voluntary orsc'.ni sat Jons and in company training, is probably 
related vo the kind of learning involved and to. the extent 
teachers utilise materials that allow influenae over the 
management of the learning process. Problem-related and 
unstructured 'ps-'-v will often lead to co-operation between 
participants vnth a view to uxilising their doint resources. 
For such tnsks o- le will selden find a "teacher" who- is more 
competent -;,h -u the participainLfcs as a joint group. 

E(iucaui,-r. aiming at introduction of established professional 
fields wilx. srten be directed to a considerable degree by teachers 
and/or mater' i -Is. The authority of the teacher is based on 
professionax -i ns:' /.■•ht -.v/hinh gives possibilities for extensive 
influence. ^Jiir narticlpp.nts ' influcmcb iu such cases is often 
limited to quG.-iL;lons related to training methods. 

J-l ; In : th± r. _ plrpor the concept c of "celf -uaiiagenent " anO 

parti cip ax- ion" aro used in tho soiie way as in the paper 
proparoU I'or tho Lillebauner Colloquy XCCG/E!ES (75) 9).' 
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In this paper I will give a short presentation of some Norwegian 
experiments based on different degrees of pa;ptic.ipants' influence. I 
"will also indicate how self -management of learning is introduced in 
the Government Bill on adult education which was published in August 

-this year... This presentation wii 1, pay .speclal^ a^^^^^ the _ -ri^ 

■ relationship between the Bill an-^ the work for democracy in industry. 

11^ Policy of democratisation in industry 

Industrial democracy concerns maxiy aspects of the relationships 
: betvfeen labour, management and capital. All; pf them are concer 
with involving the employees in the work situation and in the decision- ;j 
making process of the company to . a much greater degree than has been " 
usual up to now. The concept "industrial democracy" includes in 
Norway both participation in decision-making bodies (managing beards, 
company assemblies) and oo-operative councils, combined with greater 
influence in organising of one's own work situation. 



On the shop floor level/ experiments have .been carried^^ o breakingj^ 
production line patterns arid dispehsin^^^^^ 

divided into small, groups which are partly . self -sustained^ as regards 

the mana.gement -of their target (cf ./5.2. ) . i^^^^ 'f| 

With the jDotielusion of th^ Main Agreement; of 19^^^^ between the ^ij 

Norwegian Pedei2sa#Son o£ Trade Itolbns rand >th^ :^ 

Confederation, vaMable agcreement: on : p coTpcilsV-was • )^ 
completed. In^^i^fe co-cperati^ council of eacH company (from 1966) 
the employer an^"ti!i^ employees have equal representation The council ?^ 
has an advisory f^xxES^ti on to the management; In' ^^f^^^^ 

management ' and ^xi£fe^?tlon, measures for. raldliorialisation, health and ' ^| 

safety measures ete^ , ; , ^| 

The workers representation in decision-making bodies is based on :}| 
trhe new legisl^te}.^ri >?i]±ch was adopted on 12: ^M^^ 
regulations havet estabiishea for extending .employe^^^ 

in joint-stoek |:^is®panies of a certain size.^ , In s^^^ Jj^ 

imore>than 50 eiw^^yees, a majority of the emplpyees may request that -| 

:a third of the P^l&ers of th& Board^ of Directbr^^^^^^ two ' .:|| 

.............. . 



members, shall ^lecifced by and amohg^^^ companies 
with more than 1^00 employees., a new cbraptaniSf :inst^^^ -jjj 
introduced - tte disopporate Assembly . This^^J^ ^ 
consist of one trdl^ elected by and amongi^p^ '| 
by the general shar^olders ' assembly , isT:?^yeri^^^^^ SSKictions^ | 

The Corporate ijsembiy shall elect .the coraj^y' s Boa^ '| 
and be the cow^ix^^B final authority conceding deci si on investments.;!^^ 
which are of cc^saSfefeble scope in relation: *0: th resources.. 
The same /applies tJo ^cisions on rationallsatlpn 'or reorganisation of ,| 
the enterprise whidh^Will result Iri major changes, to, or redisposition :;| 
of, the work f orca , li&Le amendment also givas the employees in companies $; 
with a Corporate fi^Mm^'bly a gtEcrantee that, if requested, one third of J| 
the Board of Diref<nt(£jrs shall consist of representative 'l-) 
employees. . 
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fe; ill. Experiments In selfz-mariagement of adult learning 



Norwegian experiments, aiming at examining the impact of more 
participants^ influence in the learning process, are problem oriented. 
In the "experiments learning is related to problems which are important 
to the- practical or theoretical interests of the participants. The " 
degree of influence in these experiments varies from co-operation 

.between employee and employer or between student and teacher to . 

■extensive self-management on the basis of the interests of the 
participants. Tlie experiments with open curricula and learning 
related to job-enrichaTient are based on a co-operation model. Prq^^ 
relatied "s circles are, to a higher degree/ managed by the 
participants themselves. 

1. 9S>S}'^J^]l^L^9y]j^ 

. ' *^ • 

Experiments with open curricula, where influence by the 

participants on the learning process^ group work and group evalua.tion 

: ar e "c elemeh t s ,7 ai'e fun several ins tituti oris , ' 

especially in teacher college colleges; / 

In these experiments, stress is laid on statements of objectives : 
and search for education activities which correspond with the 
objectives. The realisation of objectives will then be a problem 
which has to be solved by current deci si on- making as regards bb^^ 
and means. This means renouncing a systematic learning process which " 
is : managed, evaluated and revised on the basis of models from 
education teciinology. 

Decisions during the study period regarding objectives and means • 
are taken by those participating in the learning process, which 
presupposes that the studentc share in the decision-making and 
co-operation during the study period. Curricula which are strictly 
preplanned will not satisfy this condition. 

Student participation in the development of objectives confront 
both the students and the teachers with problems which require 
methodological solutions. Adjustment of traditional methods seems 
possible here. In interpreting both experimental, and logical methods, 
choice of method must be related to the actual kind' of problem. . 
f4ethods of a more political nature are also possible. 



The results of the methodological work will be continually 
evaluated by teachers and students in co-operation. Those involved in 
;the learning process evaluate -it the s^ way as they would have 
evaluated other kinds of methodological experiments. Forpalised 
evaluati.on, with reproduction of knowledge as. the criterion for 
learning, does not satisfy the demands for evaluation in learning 
processes based on cpon curricula. 



Hi 
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.2/Learnlng_a^pects_of ^pb £nrl£h 

In recent extensive experiments In the field of new forms of 

collaboration within Nowfeslan Industry, Interesting results have been 
obtained that are expected to have an impact, on the management of 
vocational learning processes. In these experiments the workers were 
organised in partly self-sustained groups at plant level (1). 

The experiments them-selves succeeded in creating a situation 
where the employees achieved a greater degree of Influence over their 
own work situation than had previously been the case. This increased 
influence has led to an Increased desire for learning related to . 
the individual's own^ob and trade union activities. 

The experiments confirm that the motivation f or , vouatxu..,*l 
learning depends on how relevant the content is for the individual s 

work situation. Prom this it follows that, ."if the learning , is. to have , 

relevance in the work situation, the individual must have a say in the., 
content and organisation of the courses. This experi.ence will probably 
lead to further experiments in Industry where the employee is 
responsible -for the learning -^jrocess in the light of those needs which 
are'actualisfid when taae vrorkers are given greater influence in the 
work situaSfon. 

This kind of experiment can give the par clcipants decisive ' 
influence on content and organisation in. the vocatiional. courses related 
to their work situation.- The .limitations to the panticipants' Influence 
are attach;ed to those limits Xor self-management which are defined for 
■thHir'jobs. In several companies Norwegian workers have some 
influence on the shaping, of their own Jobs. But they have no decisive 
influence. VJorkers with desires for qualifications which can give .th.em 
Influence* in the company beyond their, own job, must organise their 
studies outside the cicmpany, eg as a part of the study programme of 
the union.. 

3. Problem- related s^tu^ 

' Voluntary study organisations based on individual or collective 
membership cover a great part of adult learning in IITbrway. Their 
activities are usually organised in the form of study circles, evening 
classes or correspondence courses. Most of the learning is related 
to subjects or problems v;hlGh are Important for the participants. 
Study circles are, in most cases, managed by Wie participants. 
Officially, many study circles have a ^'teaeher". This Is usually a 
person whORyorganises and • animates the work o.E the group. 

• ./. 

(1) CfSoc.sci. inform. 9 (5) PP 65-90. "A Strategy for research 
' amd social change in Industry: A report on the Industrial 
lE).einocracy Project in Norway". 
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" ' The unions have their own studyi organisations which organise study 
;V ...circles for the members • . Most of the subjects In these" circles are 
^7''relat^^^ duties of the shop stewards. In the last years the rdLe 

: of the shop steward has been changing. This role has developed from 

concentrav-ion on wage negotiations to obtaining more influence for 
7 workers on all aspects of company policy and activities. Study circles 
■ a.re organised as a method for the development of new qualifications 

relevant for workers' influence" in these ne\^ areas. A good example for 
'this way of organising learning is the Norwegian metal workers^ union 
,,j..,prooect which was presented to: the Li llehammer Colloquy as. a , 

case study (l) . 

Recently the metal industry has undergone -rapid technical 
<:\ovelapineiit with extensive use of rationalisation and automatisation. 
Tliis de:vel:opment Ihas given many metal working union members safer 
. jobs and better pay. At the-rsame time many of the new. jobs have a less 
interostiJig . content and give "^he workei^s less influence on their qym _ 
TiiiEs iac.k of inf luen is a direct c ons equ'eh c e 6 f ' *c omput 
. , ,based systems Xor. information and mana:g:ement. 

The netal workers v;ouLdL not accept the role of a passive onlooker 
in this development. Their^iunion provided public resources for the ; • 
: development of management and Information systems based on the interests 

; of the memhers. The union branch of four companies in the metal -industry 
utilised both the money andrresearchers to analyse the company with 

. special siress on tho:se management and information systems that were 
operational -or under preparaition. The branchej5i£ organised their vfork 
as study cii^cles. Tlieir analyses provided, the bases for constructive - 
proposals for changes in the 'systems and partial proposals for the 
development of now systems. 3I3aese proposals were designed to give the 
V79rkers a.:more equitable inifliEBnce in their own work situation, 
possibiltties for learning and: development in the job , a more varied 
job environment and more contact with other workers. 

The reports from the f oun bratnches cover programmes for action 
which are currently being implemented. Many of the proposals have been 
accepted by the management. Others are being handled through 
negotiations. 

The experiences from this project, in particular the working 
method, teave spread in an Informal way to other branches, both in the 
metal W-orkers union and in other lAnions. The project has also provided 
importcuat backgroiand material for agreements on the utilisation of 
comput:e3>-based systems betx>feen_ the unions and tjhe employers 
organiK2±rion, boidi on company and on national levels. 



^ ./. 

(1) The Norwegi'sa. Metal Workers' Union Projcict - Management, 

Planning andi Electronic Data-Processing, by Union Secretary 
Jaii:Balstad tCCC/EES (7^) 17 revised). 
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IV, Bill on adult education 

In August 1975 the Norwegian Government published a Bill on / 
adult education. In this Bill the idea of self-management of the^ | 
learning process is a central topic. The motives for giving priority/ 
to this idea are clarified in the general objectiTes for :Ault \ ^ 

education^ • - . \ tl 

!• CbvL^£tives / h 

'■ ■ ■ ■ , ' ..'I 

Tlie main objective for educational policy in Norway is to give / ,:| 
the individual possibilities for developis^t, both individually arid 'in 
relation 'to tasks in industry and societ^r^ This can only be a \ - ) B 
reality for^ everybody if education policy :is developed in the context 
of ' general objectives of equality and desaDcracy. . ' " ' . \ ''4 

— The Bill is "drawn" up "aac:ordingly .: 3he ' law^^^^^^ s be : a' ; t ♦phe ^ 

work for equality between individuals anQ: groups-, b etwe en; women and i '_t| 
men, betwecaa the old arid the y^^^ * 
and the heaS-thy, and in the regional distribution of resources. ^ \ 
Particular methods are proposed to, reduce or remove problems , which 
hinder groups of people from utilising adult education. The ob^ecti^^: 
is to give all groups more equal possibilities to: ' ^ 

- have learaing programmes developed:-^^^ 
own needs and interestsj 

- take part in tft'ese programmes; — : ■ ■ * ' " 

- benefit irorh the programmes, independent of ^background factors^ J 
such as education, social milieu, etc. , ^ 

, ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ . . ■: ■' \ ^ 

The W)rk for democracy is closely connected v/ith the work :f6r ;| 
equality • The aims are, on the one hand to 'work for formal rights to. , -.| 
influence and participate in decision-making and, on the other^^^^h^ 
to contribute in such a way that people get equal, possibilities to ■/ , 
utilise .these rights . Today many people neither have of fers of . . . - • . • :;!| 
relevant ec^ucation, nor sufficient time f or^dembcratic work. By means 
of adult education possibilities are to be provided to help the 
individual to defeat those hindrances of a professional, linguistic 
or psychological nature, which reduce the possibilities for democratic 
influence. . • 



m 



Tlie law proposal stresses that the individual must have the right 
to chose between different offers of education.. Further, the ^ :;| 
participants in a course shall as a joint group have possibilities for 
decisive -influence on content and organisation* This impli^e^s extensive . i 
democratisation of education institutions iand s^ganiisatiGns:.. ,;| 

In relation to fehe domimtlng tendencies 3n society, the activitio.s:| 
under law on adult •education jaan have a two-siacd role. Tliey csin be ,v 
utilised either as a means of conforming to such tendencies or for 
emancipation from them thraDugh working: for the transformation of society.>| 
This tvro-sidodnoss can have, its of f ects at the- .i:ndividual, professional 
and: social level . ^ 
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g:' In relation to the expectations of tb^ individual, the govorriment 
;hds formulated the fr'^^'rv^^^g objective foi idult eduGx^atiori and the V 
Bill: 1^ 

"ThQ objective lor adulc education Is to help the individual in: 
his/her work towards a more meaningful life/for himself/herself 
and others. To realise this for everybody, the Bill shall 
contribute to increased equality as regards the possibilities for 
a.dults to master their ovm life situation and the possibilities ' 

• ' ^ to change the life milieu through their own activitie&^^^^^^^ - 

co-operation with others/' 

This view on the interaction between the life of adults and the 
offers of G^dult ediication, makes recurrent education for - everybody in a 
life-long perspective a natural, overall policy for all kinds of . 
educational activities in society. The development of adult education 

_Pj^_the _ba^^^ a . step_towar.ds.,-this^,lohg^^^^^^ 

__policy. ; in the. further work^. the government desire to transform all ^ 
-^-kinds of odupation- activities - on the- basis - of the- life-long -leairiing---^ 

■ idea^ ie to get one legal system where both lav^ on adult. education and, / 
other laws in the education: field are integrated.. Tlie; government : will : 
initiate development vrork and experiments aiming at this long-- term 

. transformation. 

^) Demo£ratl^sati^on £f_adujLt_educati£n 

Democracy in adult education is to be developed both at course 
level and at institutional level. Education Institutions and 
organisations which have a democratic organisational basis can be 
^ approved and get financial public support. The' democratic organisational 
bas" .s shall ensure members and other participants possibilities for 
decisive influence on the activities. By deiaoc-i?acy in this context is 
meant that the , institution/organisation either Is public, based on 
individual membership^ or collective membership of organisations vjlth 
individual members or else that ,the board of the Institution/orgarLisation 
is appointed by the Department of Education • The approved 
institutions/organisations must have a pedagogical practice which ' 
ensures the participants within each course posslfcilities i as a joint 
group, for decisive influence on content and organisation; 

It seems clear that tho foil owing types of orgaM-sati ens arid 
institutions could be' appro:eed oni tl^e basis of the demands ref erred to 
above: elementary schools:^ secondary scha^Qls^ unlv.ersitles, regional 

■ . colleges, folk high schoolLs, vocatioriaT. training as a part of labour 

marJcet policy:, vol,untary sifcudy organisations and in some cases 
professional organisations. Other ins±ltutions with a managing board 
appointed by the Department of Education.^, could also, as mentioned 
above J bo approved.* 
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•'■ It is difficult to evaluate the institutions and organisations 
mentioned above as regards the possibilities for participants 
influence within their courses. Control over this practice will 
not be a, part of the appointment procedure, but could be effective 
in connection with complaints registered with higher authorities. 
' An organisation/institution which is approved on the basis of general 
demands will be obliged to adjust its activities to the principle 
, ♦ of 3)artlcipants influence. This implies that the organisation/ . 
institution will have to inform the course participants about their 
rl^ts on this point. It also implies a kind of course planning whi<j^h 
""1, ' " ' make s ' such influence pb ssible' . ' r ' ' ' ' ; ■ ' " " 

Several factors can limit the influence of the participants. ,\ , 
Demands connected v;ith exeiminations, necessary prequalifications vrithln \ji 
some topics, clarification of the subject as a part of the course ; 
d^jriptlon,. the duration of the course and those demands of quality. : 
which the government v^i 11 stipulate, are examples of such... limitations., 

- Demands' for quality are the ~most important; of - all-~ the demands-f or — 

positivenoss an^ versatility. ; _ - l 

3)' Company ^.raining 

Private companies and their different kinds of orgariisations vxill 
nofcsatisfy the delete demands referred to for organisational bases., 
Company training which Is organised in co-operation with a public 
education InstitU'tion, approved organisation, national trade organi- . 
satlons or by the company itself, might still, under certain conditions'; 
have the possibility of obtaining public economic support. ; It . . 
presupposes a company board vjhere decisions are takdn with: equal ■ 
reprosentation from the employer and the employees. Per. training 
which is' organised in co-operation with a national trade organisation, 
. one also presupposes that the study programme is accepted by the 
empioyers and the employees organisations at the national level. The 
principle of the participants ihfldence within each course is a pre- ^ .^^^ 
/ coisdition also for company training with public support on the basxs of,j| 
^■;;;'}v:Jthe law. ' . ,- ' . , - „;. v^ ■ h^^^^^^^ 

The conditions for public support for company training w^ give, 
I'' the workers and their unions ..possibilities for decisive. Influence on 

■ thtse training activities which get such support. .This means, as 
S regards the content of th© courses, that the workers' views on 

pKQfiesslonal work and on/ipfinagement of .the company could be introduced. 
V McniB' priority could for' instance be given to -training needs:^^^^ the ,■ ,;J 

workers' representativ<is in managing boards and co-operative councils, ;;^| 
i: anS to subjects whipft enable the workers to a more self-sustained 
i: wo32king situation. This Illustrates possible relationships between the ..| 
|. ■ general work for industrial democracy and effects within the companies -j^ 

of ihe Bill on adult education. " ' 



V". Conclusion 



^TfiB parliament will probably deal with the Bill in the beginning; -^p 
-of 3S76i.. Assiiming that those principles of participants influence ^w?? 
xeifenEBfl ^to .above are accepted as a part of the law, we will have a new^ 
f-V)' 'basSS'sEor dcmocratisation of adult education.! The law will give 
Cvj 'Inossstiaaitlcs f or. .expori^ in which the. self-management of adult. 



